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FEED-O-MATIC* 
CONVEYOR—. 











POINTEXt 
PROJECTION POINTER 


*Pat. Pend. 
+PATENTED 





ELIMINATE MOUNTING AND 
PICTURE HOLDERS WITH 


Craclere 


All copy is held absolutely flat on the 
VACUMATIC PLATEN of this ultra-modern 
Beseler VU-LYTE during projection, through 
suction created by a special fan. 


There is no need to spend time pasting 
and mounting copy—or inserting copy into holders. 


You simply introduce your copy onto the platen, 


and there it “stays put” without curl or flutter. 
As you handle the superb new VU-LYTE, 
you'll appreciate the exceptional advantages of 
this VACUMATIC PLATEN. It’s one of the 
exclusive Beseler developments that make the 
VU-LYTE the most modern and most versatile 


Fan action of the Beseler 
VACUMATIC PLATEN* not 
only holds copy flat during 
projection, but keeps inte- 
rior of the projector unus- 
vally cool. 


1 YOU CAN use the VU-LYTE in a partially- 
lighted room. Total darkness is vnneces- 
sary in order to obtain clear, sharp images 
and brilliant colors—because VU-LYTE pro- 
vides extra illumination. 
2. YOU CAN feed mixed or continuous copy 
through smoothly, without light flashes, 
by means of the Beseler FEED-O-MATIC* 
metal belt CONVEYOR. A full 81x11 page 
letter or a postage stamp can be projected 
with equal ease, without flutter. 


of visual teaching tools. 

Yes, Beseler explored every line in bringing 
you a projector that gives top-notch results with 
maximum ease and economy of operation. 

For instance: 


3. YOU CAN project a lighted arrow onto 
any part of the illustration by means of 
the new Beseler built-in POINTEX POINTER 
—thereby pointing out details without leav- 
ing the projector. 
4, YOU CAN use VU-LYTE on an uneven 
surface——project on small or large 
screens. In addition VU-LYTE is an amazingly 
quiet and cool operating opaque projector. 


These advanced, exclusive features, plus others, are incorporated in 
a projector that weighs only 35 Ibs. and is reduced in price! 

Ask for a free demonstration of the precision built VU-LYTE in 
your own projection room and for more information regarding this 
truly new concept in opaque projection ask for booklet FE. 


CHARLES Cael COMPANY 


esr. tece 


60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 
The World's Largest Manutacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 





how 
to 
multiply 
a 
microscope 


No longer need students “take turns” at the microscope — the 
MICRO-BEAM permits everyone to see the same thing at the same 
time. Thus you can bridge the gap between laboratory and lecture. 
Simply attach the MICRO-BEAM to your S.V.E. INSTRUCTOR to 
convert it into a micro-projector. 

The MiICRO-BEAM magnifies cross-section, whole mounts, temporary 
mounts and flat objects 12 times for every foot of projection. 

It fits on any projector with a series © lens. It has a 1” £/1.9 S.V.E. 
Wocoted Anastigmat lens. 

No. MA, including case $39.50 


how to add brilliance to projection 


the ie 1/9 / 500 


Tri-purpose projector 
(Single and double-frame filmstrips and 2 x 2 slides) 


The unusvally brilliant projection of the INSTRUCTOR 500 gives you 
clear, sharp images even in daylight. With it you don't have fo 

move the class to a special room or invest in troublesome shades. 
Sharp definition — Highest quality, precision-ground and polished 
optics ore combined in a 5” igmat Wocoted f/3.5 lens. 


(3", 4", 7” or 10” lenses may be ordered separately.) 





Strong, even illumination — The improved system of condensing 
lenses delivers more lumens from the 500-watt lamp and assures bright 
detail right to the edge of the screen. 


Easier operation — Fast, push-in threading of filmstrips and quick 
changeover to horizontal carrier for 2 x 2 slides simplify showing of films. 


Cooler performance — Multidirectional air circulation by blower 
gives maximum film protection as well as operating comfort. 


No. 1 500 projector . $109.50 
No. 1 500 carrying cose vee § 10.95 
Other models from $89.50 to $2)9.50 


SPEED-I-O-SCOPE (Tachistoscope) New, approved flash recognition method for 
remedial work, faster learning and better retention. 


The SPEED-1-O-SCOPE helps you bring more learning into classroom hours in reading, spelling, arithmetic 
and many other subjects. The shutter can be operated by bulb or set at seven shutter speeds from 
one second to 1/100 second. Fits all $.V.E. projectors. 


No. SSA, complete with case veer, $84.95 
Dept. SA8-1 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION INC. 


A Business Corporation 
1345 DIVERSEY PARKWAY, CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 
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Only one famous name 


brings you all these 


l6mm advantages... 


SAFETY FILM TRIPS 


STATIONARY SOUND DRUM 
No moving parts to wear or get out of adjustment 


180° SWING-OUT LENS 
for easy threading and cleaning of both film channel 
and pressure plate 


DUAL FLEXO PAWLS 
2 oe cushioned action to eliminate perforation 
mage 


INSTANTILT . 
Locates picture on sereen instantly, easily 


TAILORED SOUND : 

Five different projector-speaker combinations . . . to 
serve any audience situation and to conform with any 
budget limitations 


OFFSET FILM LOOP 
Prevents image weave without customary film tension 
The above features exclusively Victor 


Victor Adimalogriph Copporation 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 
New York « Chicago * Distributors Throughout the World 


Past indications predict great expectations . . . 4 
watch for new, greater-than-ever developments in oa 
Victor 16mm Sound Motion Picture Projectors! = 
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AUDIO-VISUAL DIRECTORS APPLAUD... 


“Are You Ready 


for Service’ 


For tue First Trime—a new and dramatic 
technique to help guide the youth of Amer- 
ica facing the difficult civilian-to-military 
adjustments. 

“Are You Ready for Service?” is a com- 
prehensive series of 14 one-reel films pro- 
duced by Coronet and designed to orient 
high school students in their planning for 
military life well in advance of induction or 
enlistment. 

Many of the nation’s most responsible 
organizations enthusiastically cooperated 
in this project. Officers representing . . . 


The National Education 


Association 
U. S. Office of Education 


American Council on 
Education 


National Catholic Education 
Association 


National Vocational 
Guidance Association 


The Department of Defense 


. +. all acted as consultants, 


Intensive research on the psychological, 
moral and physical problems confronting 


++emost vital and distinctive 
16mm sound motion pictures 
in the history of 

American education. 


young people soon to enter service has re- 
sulted in this series—the first pre-induction 
orientation films ever produced. 

Here is the nucleus of an entire semester’s 
course in preparation for military service. 
Titles of the films in this distinctive series 
are: 

GROUP I—PWhat It’s All About; Your Plans; 
Service and Citizenship. 

GROUP Il—Starting Now! Getting Ready 
Morally; Getting Ready Emotionally; Getting 
Ready Physically. 

GROUP Il1I—The Nation to Defend; What 
Are the Military Services? When You Enter 
Service; Military Life and You, 

GROUP IV—Communism; Why You? Your 
Investment in the Future. 


For information on the purchase or rental 
of these films, write: 


Coronet Films 


DEPT. ES 1 
CORONET BUILDING + CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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AMPRO Sty iat 16mm SOUND omctee 


Serves Six Vital School Needs 
Effectively, Easily, Economically! 











e General Classroom Use @ Shop and Laboratory 
@ Assembly & P.T.A. Entertainment Dramatics and Music 
e Athletic Events & Practice e History & Current Events 


LIGHTWEIGHT, COMPACT... 
weighs only 29 Ibs.... 
a teacher can carry it! 


FAST, EASY SET-UP... 

A student can set it 
up ready to run in 
seconds! 


School boards, teachers and students alike agree that Ampro’s 
Stylist is the standout projector buy . . . and we've the letters to 
prove it! The amazing Stylist is so light that a teacher can carry it 
with ease—weighs only 29 Ibs. And Ampro’s patented film cradle 
makes damaged film a near impossibility—threading is foolproof, 
too! Best yet, you can enjoy hour runs without reel change. Add ad- 
vantages like fast, easy set-up and simple centralized contrels— 


CENTRALIZED CONTROLS... 
handy control ar- 
rangement puts every- 
thing right at your 
fingertips! 


EASIEST TO THREAD... 
patented “film cradle” 
pampers film, too! 





Increase Audience 
Capacity of Stylist 
Projector 


You can use the Stylist in 
tates a with 

s Model 690 
Po" ER “SPEAKER. 12” 
PM speaker; comfort-con- 
toured carrying handle; 
handsome, luggage-type 
case. $109.75 complete. 
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you've got a lasting projector value by all comparisons. 


Put the Stylist to work in your school. Get the 


facts—fil] out the coupon for today’s muil! 
Complete with 8” Speaker and Carrying Case 


AMPRO 
OTT, 


Ampro 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
(General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary ) 


8mm Cameras and Pi 


rojectors 
Slide Projectors « lomm Seund-on-film 


Tape Rec 


mation? Mention 


-——MAIL COUPON! WRITE NOW!-——- 


Ampro Corporation, ES-10-51 


2835 N. Western Ave., 


Rush me FREE illustrated literature on the 
amazing Ampro Stylist Projector for school 
use... also folder on Ampro Model 690 Power 


Speaker. 


‘375% 


Chicago 18, ill. 
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Sure, TV .. . but 


EpITor: 
| Sure, TV is both audio and visual— 
| and A-V administrators should do 
lots of thinking about it. But to in- 
clude TV in A-V budgets—at the 
| alternative maybe to having no bud- 
|| get at all—as your September edi- 
|| torial (“TV, Too, Is A-V”) suggests, 
/| compels the raising of further ques- 
tions. What budget? And what kind 
of TV? 

The editorial’s emphasis on the 

FCC applications would indicate that 
|| broadcast TV from school-owned sta- 
|| tions is meant. There are, of course, 

at least two other kinds—commercial 
| broadcast and closed-circuit opera- 
tions. The conditions, purposes, and 
| techniques of school use vary with 
‘| each of these three forms. So do 
the costs. 

Every educator and every commu- 
| nity-minded citizen can readily agree 
| that the FCC should reserve adequate 

channels for educational telecasting. 

School systems and colleges should use 

these channels in a great extension 
effort to carry learning opportunities 
beyond the classroom. But whether 
| this is a legitimate part of an audio- 
| visual instruction budget still far 
| from adequate to meet current class- 
| room teaching and group extension 
needs is open to question. 

Nor should our justified application 
| for those unallocated channels divert 
| us from attention to commercial tele- 
| easting—in both its public interest 

(sustaining) and its commercial 
(sponsored) aspects. We should con- 
| tinue to examine critically the uses 
that are being made of the new me- 
dium—and perhaps even more criti- 
cally our own contribution or non- 
contribution to such use. 

In so doing we shall be forced to 
| agree, I believe, that TV is neither 

just A-V nor just radio. /t is TV, 

something different, something new. 

Expensive, too! You would have to 

pare quite a few reels of teaching 
films off your A-V budget to buy a TV 

| station of your own, to say nothing 
of that receiver in every room. 

Our professional A-V_ specialists 
| can do a lot for the new medium— 

and it can do much for them. They 

can help visualize and to some ex- 
tent displace the radio techniques that 
thus far dominate; they can create 
utilization procedures, thus far hardly 
thought of. Those who have produc- 
tion know-how can offer sorely needed 
original contributions—“live” and on 
film. And they can think out and try 
to overcome some of the many short- 
comings, obstacles, and problems that 
were raised by ScREEN’s Editorial 

Advisory Board in their March, 1949 

symposium: over-standardization, 
timing, impossibility of prior apprais- 
al, unhappy precedent—radio, un- 


even progress rate cf given classes, 
distracting broadcast techniques, 
small image, superiority of existing 
projection, scheduling possible only 
on closed circuits. 

To this I would add the impossibil- 
ity thus far of two-way communica- 
tion between teacher and learner, 
over-emphasis on the “master” teach- 
er at the expense of teacher-pupil 
human contact, and the impossibility 
of repetition at will to suit needs and 
interests of a particular class. 

By all means, let us think and talk 
and practice educational TV. But 
let’s apply the criteria by which we 
judge other methods and materials. 
First, for what purpose? Second, 
will TV do a job that existing methods 
cannot do—or do it better? Third, 
at what relative cost in relation to 
results and to purpose? Fourth, will 
an excessive emphasis on the new 
medium produce undesirable by-prod- 
ucts such as the smothering of prog- 
ress currently being made by now 
established materials? 

Wo. F. Kruse 


Wm. F. Kruse & Associates 
Chicago, Illinois 


Vintage 1876 


EDITOR: 

Centennial Summer, 20th Century 
Fox feature film, is serving as a pilot 
in a study of sectional history at the 
Edward Bok Vocational School in 
Philadelphia. A miniature of the Cen- 
tennial Exposition Fair Grounds is 
under construction and will be used 
to celebrate jointly Pennsylvania 
Week and the 175th Anniversary of 
American Independence. 

An appeal for postal cards and 
stereopticon views, vintage of 1876, 
which we need for background views, 
has met no response. Can EDUCATION- 
AL SCREEN broadcast a word or two 
of our troubles to its readers? All 
loans will be carefully protected. 

THomas W. McMASTER 
318 Maple Ave., Drexel Hill, Pa. 

Cards and stereopticon views should 
be sent directly to Mr. McMaster at 
his home address.—Ep. 


NAVA Resolves 


EDITOR: 

I am herewith enclosing copy of a 
resclution adopted by the National 
Audio-Visual Association at its meet- 
ing in Chicago, Illinois on August 1, 
1951. Since this is a rather important 
organization in the 16mm field, I 
thought you might want to carry in 
full or at least in part their reso- 
lution in the coming issue of your 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 


Geo. S. BENSON 
President, Harding College 
Searcy, Arkansas 


For the complete text of the resolu- 
tion, see page 332 in this issue.—Eb. 
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h Proved SA to help teachers 


enrich classroom experience 


STUDENTS LEARN FASTER. Actual tests 

have proved that students taught 
with the aid of 
16mm sound films 
learn as much as 
40 per cent faster 
and retain as much 
as 38 per cent more 
than students 
taught by stand- 
ard methods. 


The RCA “400” prosector shows 16mm 
sound films sharp, clear, and bright . . . re- 
produces sound with “theatre-like’’ tone 
quality. This new “Thread-easy” projector 
is so simple to use . . . you can set it up in 2 
minutes . . . thread film in 20 seconds . . . 
pack it up in 3 minutes . . . and carry it like 
an overnight bag. The RCA “400” is so 
simple to operate—you can let a 12-year-old 
child run the projector. You should see and 
hear it yourself when buying or using 16mm 
projectors in schools. 


RADIO'S INSTRUCTIVE SERVICES FIND 
WIDE USE IN MODERN EDUCATION. More 
and more schools are } fin | 
adapting radio services = : 
to curricular advantage. 
Classroom receivers * 
bring in programs from 
the school systern’s own 
broadcast station or se- 
lected broadcasts from 
commercial stations. 
The program material is used to augment 
daily work in many subjects at different 
grade levels. Some high schools and colleges 
teach such subjects as radio techniques, 
program production and script writing in 
radio ““workshops.” Student-run radio pro- 
grams are broadcast over the school’s radio 
network or over local radio stations. 


In radio, too, RCA is the one single 
source for all equipment for schools, 


MAIL COUPON NOW 


for complete information 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA VICTOR 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, WN. ). 
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SOUND SYSTEMS BOOST TEACHING EF- 
FICIENCY. With an RCA School Sound 
System you increase 

the effectiveness of 

the school curricu- 

lum in many ways. 

Selected radio 

broadcasts (AM, 

FM and Short Wave) 

and “school of the 

air” programs are used as 

in-school material by many 

teachers. Records and transcriptions serve as 
special aids for dramatic activities, language 
classes, music appreciation and other classes. 


An RCA SOUND SYSTEM also lightens ad- 
ministrative burdens. Instant communica- 
tion can be made with any or all classrooms, 
or any part of the school or grounds. It pro- 
vides facilities for announcements, directions 
for fire drills, accidents and other emergen- 
cies. RCA offers sound systems for all types 
and sizes of schools. 


RECORDS QUICKEN INTEREST AND IN- 
CREASE LEARNING. RCA Victor Records 

have been prominent 

teaching aids in class- 

rooms for many years 

They continue to be the 

criteria for effective aids 

in teaching music, music 

appreciation, literature, 

English, speech, foreign 

languages and many 

other subjects. 


You will find in RCA vicTor’s great li- 
brary of recorded masterpieces, records and 
albums to enrich classroom lessons at all 
grade levels. RCA VICTOR'S unsurpassed 
library of the Music America Loves Best is 
recorded for all record player speeds: 45 
rpm, 78 rpm, 33% rpm. RCA VICTOR'S 
45 rpm records have the finest tone quality 
in the history of the phonograph art. 


TELEVISION LOOK-PLUS-BOOK LEARNING 

iS EXPANDING. The results of a ques- 

, tionnaire an- 

swered by school- 

teachers and ad- 

ministrators in the 

Cincinnati area 

showed: eighty- 

two per cent of 

educators favored 

putting television 

sets into public schools; sixty per cent of 

teachers said that television would be more 

widely used than radio in the future as an 

educational tool. Philadelphia has sixty 

public schools now equipped with television 

sets on which programs are received daily 
in the classrooms. 


The natural choice for classroom televi- 
sion receivers is RCA victor. In fact, RCA 
is the source for everything in television— 
from TV studio and telecasting equipment, 
to a wide selection of TV receivers. 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SCHOOLS. In RCA 
vicTor’s complete line of “Victrola*” 

phonographs you'll find 

models that provide ex- 

cellent performance in 

school classrooms, 

music rooms and audi- 

toriums. The recorded 

music and voices of the 

World’s Greatest Artists 

are re-created with thrill- 

ing realism by RCA VICTOR'S 

famous “Golden Throat” acoustical system. 


The RCA VicToR line of Victrola phono- 
graphs and radio-television combinations 
includes instruments that play at all three 
speeds—45, 78 and 33% rpm. RCA VICTOR'S 
45 rpm system is a history-making develop- 
ment that gives you advantages and con- 
veniences never before found in any system 
of playing records, 

*"Victrola"—T. M. Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 
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the perfect tool 
for teaching 
with Rhythm 


All-Purpose High Fidelity Phonograph 
Featuring the famous REK-O-KUT Variable Speed Turn- 
table that plays all records (from 6” to 16”) at any 
speed from 25 to 100 R.P.M. — Without Distortion. 

$269.95 net 


ome — at the A.A.S.A. Convention in Atlantic 

City who eo aes demonstrated for the 
first time on endorsed i the spot as invaluable for 
teaching typing, folk ik. music, music apprecia- 
tion, literature, language, speech-therapy, physical 
education, etc, etc. 


3 EDUCATIONAL TOOLS IN ONE: 


(A) A Professional-Type Full Range 
High Fidelity Phonograph. 
(B) A High Fidelity Public Address System 
(when microphone is plugged in). 
(C) A High — Broadcast Receiver 
when used with an AM or FM Tuner). 
« eiik ieaeiaeinan dette play any 3314, 45 
he pe record at its regular recorded speed, 
at any speed which best 
pf the exact requirements of teacher and pupil. 
+. » pivesing 2 a microphone into input provided, the 


superimpose his or her voice over 
aay —— A F — 5p and accent the record 
with personal 


and instructions. 
% Powerful amplifier and speaker afford undistorted 
volume 350 


te 400 students in 
auditorium, gymnasium or other extremely large 
room heretofore not possible to cover. 


IT COSTS LESS TO BUY REK-O-KUT 


QUALITY is the word for REK-O-KUT . . . Your REK-O-KUT 
phonograph or recorder will serve you faithfully, with- 
out maintenance or breakdown, day-in and day-out. It 
pay ope well to buy REK-O-KUT ... it cests less 
= On We NEW, 1951 CATALOGUE OF REK: 
INSTRUMENTS FOR THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD. 


REK-O-KUT CO. 


| 
| 
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TV Science Awards 


@ For the first time in the history 


| of television, a state educational as- 


| that bestowed on him 


sociation has presented awards to 
programs it feels have done much 
“to further the after-school educa- 
tional interests of American high 
school, elementary and college stu- 
dents.” The New Jersey Science 
Teachers Association made the 
awards on October 10 at Montclair, 
New Jersey. 

Dr. George W. Haupt, president of 
the NJSTA and chairman of the 
science education department at Glass- 
boro State Teachers College, an- 
nounced the awards to the following 
network and local TV programs: 
John Hopkins Science Review, The 
Nature of Things, Mr. Wizzard, Zoo 
Parade, Wildlife Unlimited, Weather- 
man (Channel.J1), Weatherman 
(Channel 4). 

Harold Hainfeld, chairman of the 
TV evaluation program and a teach- 
er at Roosevelt School, Union City, 
New Jersey, pointed out that the 
programs, in addition to their value 
in science education, were free from 
objectional advertisements, were pre- 
sented over an extended period of 
time, and advance information on 
program content was available to 
interested teachers. 


Adult Discussion Project 


@ The American Library Associa- 
tion has received a $150,000 grant 
from the Ford Foundation’s Fund for 
Adult Education to conduct an adult 
discussion project on the American 
Heritage theme in the coming year. 
Pilot discussion groups—using books, 
films, filmstrips, records, ete.—will 
be set up in a number of public li- 
braries throughout the U.S. The en- 
tire project will be evaluated by ALA 
and the Ford Foundation at the end 
of a year, and if it has proved suc- 
cessful, a larger grant may then be 
made to extend the idea to many 
other cities. 

Appointed director of the project 
is Mrs. Grace Stevenson, on leave of 
absence from the Seattle Public Li- 
brary. Former ALA Film Advisor 
Patricia Blair (now Mrs. John Cory) 
is materials specialist for the project. 


TV B.S. 


@ Studios, control rooms, offices and 
various departments of WGN-TV 
were turned into classrooms the past 
summer for five members of the staff 
of the Radio Council of the Chicago 
Board of Education. Each man spent 
one week behind the scenes to ob- 
serve at first hand the operations 
of a television station, and each 
man was presented with a “diploma” 
“the unique 


degree of TV B.S. (Television Back- 


stage), with the full expectation that 
for him life will never be quite the 
same.” 

The project was set up at the sug- 
gestion of George Jennings, director 
of the Radio Council, who is looking 
forward to the day when the Chi- 
cago Board of Education will be op- 
erating a TV station as it does 
WBEZ, their radio station. The ob- 
servation course was taken by E. H. 
Andresen, chief engineer of WBEZ; 
Paul Taff, program director; Mal- 
colm Reeves and Ralph L. Swanson, 
producers; and Irwin Knehans, cam- 
eraman. 


UN School Service 


@ A United Nations Education Serv- 
ice has been launched by the Na- 
tional Education Association to pro- 
vide teachers with printed informa- 
tion, audio-visual materials, and other 
helps in teaching about the UN. For 
detailed information, write’ United 
Nations Education Service, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 


"United for Freedom" 


@ “United for Freedom” is the theme 
of the 1951 American Education 
Week, November 11-17. Daily topics 
emphasize the relation of education 
and freedom and single out areas 
for special emphasis and activities. 

American Education Week is spon- 
sored by the National Education As- 
sociation, the American Legion, U.S. 
Office of Education, and the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
A list of special printed and audio- 
visual aids that have been made avail- 
able for the 1951 observance at a 
nominal cost may be obtained from 
the NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 





Cover Picture 


“To Combine Our Efforts” 
(Text- ine Dept., McGraw-Hill Book Co.) 


BUILDING FOR PEACE. United Na- 
tions Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
and Director of Planning Wallace 
Harrison are shown laying the corner- 
stone of the UN Secretariat Building 
in Manhattan on UN Day, October 
24, 1949. The picture is from a new 
UN filmstrip, “To Combine Our Ef- 
forts,” released in honor of this year's 
anniversary of the founding of the 
United Nations, October 24, 1951. 
The 44-frame filmstrip tells the story 
of the selection of the site and the 
actual building of the first permanent 
home of the UN. Like all UN film- 
strips, it is distributed by the Text-Film 
Department of McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 

For a view of the completed Sec- 
retariat Building and a list of other 
UN filmstrips and motion pictures, 
see page 31! in this issue. 
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Fiveloss Advaitage 
Lar toe 


Why more than 70% of the Films used in 
America’s classrooms are 


Anton J. Carlson, Ph. D., University ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


of Chicago, world famed physiologist 


and an E.B8. collaborator, adjusts a FILMS 


microscope in a scene from the a2 
motion picture Work of the Kidneys Students and teachers alike can save up to 
one hour a day—learning is retained up to 
55% longer! This is the situation in-schools 
where Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are 
used. And no wonder. All EBFilms are 
educationally superior. They bear the stamp 
of the outstanding authorities whg: helped 
produce them—the great leaders in educa- 
tional fields, in subject matter and in audio- 
visual production. 
he result is a library of the world’s most 
authentic films—the only library large 
enough to bring you not just a single film 
on a subject, but a series of films. Thus with 
EBFilms you can be sure of a far more 





precise correlation. with your curriculum. 
This insures better teaching. 

Your school deserves these more. aathen- 
tic films. Plan your audio-visual work, for 
the coming year around EBFilms. 


Have You Seen These Recently Released EBFilms? 


Abraham Lincoln Horace Mann Monarch Butterfly 
Andrew Carnegie Italy—Peninsula of Story 

Contrasts World Trade For 
Answering The Better Living 
Susan B. Anthony Child’s Why Color Keying In Art 
Eli Whitney The Teacher and Living 


Booker T. Washington 


@ SEND FOR THE NEW FREE 
1951-52 ESFILMS CATALOGUE 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
: Dept. C, Wilmette, lilinois. 


ALCO VANE METAR UT LLG WEEE chores the. 1951-52 cotoiogue oF 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


FILMS INC. Shins 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS School 
New York * Chicago * Boston « Atlanta « Dallas * Pasadena 
Birmingham, Mich. + London + Portland, Ore City Zone Stote____ 


| 
| 
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As Personal as Possible 





News Notes from the Desk of the Executive Secretary of DAV! 


Contributions Welcome 


@ Remember the story of the mother 
squirrel who tried to save her young 
one who had fallen into the ocean 
by dipping her tail in the ocean and 
then shaking it out on the beach? 
We feel just about as insufficient as 
Mother Squirrel must have felt when 
we take a clear look at the mag- 
nitude of the work that should be 
undertaken by our national and state 
audio-visual organizations within the 
next several yeas. 

It is obvious that the income from 
membership fees, plus the funds that 
NEA is able to contribute from an 
“Old Woman in the Shoe Budget”, 
will never be sufficient to enable us 
to do more than a small fraction of 
all that should be done to carry for- 
ward the program of study, experi- 
mertation, and publication that we 
need to begin immediately in each 
of the areas in which our fourteen 
national committees are working. For 
this reason every effort will be made 
to locate sources of financial support 
for a series of concrete projects of 
enormous importance to the entire 
field of American education. 

If any members of the DAVI family 
are shyly concealing the fact they 
are multimillionaires with a secret 
yen to make an outstanding contribu- 
tion to American education through 
the program of our Department—or 
if they can suggest persons to whom 
representatives of the Department 
might speak concerning several high- 
ly worthwhile projects, we hope they 
will not be bashful about sending 
suggestions to us. 


More Noses for National 


@ When we glance around the office, 
we see a number of new noses, and 
some extremely pretty ones at that. 
We are proud to report that our staff 
has been almost doubled since last 
year this time! The Executive Staff 
of the NEA has given us strong 
support during the year and is plan- 
ning to give even more in the future 
if we show ourselves worthy of it. 
If you just happen to have a pen in 
hand, drop a note to Dr. Willard E. 
Givens and tell him what you think 
about his generosity. We are certain 
he would like to hear from you. 
Our own work defies description 
even though it seems to keep us ex- 
tremely busy. However, just so you 
will know who is responsible for some 
definite activities of the office, here 
is the scoop. Ann Hyer will be in 
charge of the coordination of the work 
of all of our national committees, and 
we are certain that she is going to 
get results. In case you are not sure, 
ask Ole Larson with whom she worked 
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at Indiana University or Don Wil- 
liams, who may never forgive us for 
inveigling her from his Syracuse 
University staff. 

Kitty Welch has been given respon- 
sibility for membership services. Now, 
when you get a little booklet on tele- 
vision or tape recording or some other 
topic, you'll know whom to thank. 
She digs them and passes them 
along. Incidentally, if you have pub- 
lished something that you think all 
other members would like to see, write 
us about it. It isn’t a bad way to 
meet Kitty. 

In connection with the increase in 
our staff, we have also been given 
double the office space. By reason of 
the action of some obscure law of spa- 
tial relationships, about which a film 
should undoubtedly be made at some 
time, we strangely have a great deal 
of additional space in the office that 
we are carefully hoarding for the new 
staff members who will have «to be 
added this year. 


Have You Heard? 


@ That the Library of Congress will 
inaugurate a new service this month, 
when for the first time it will print 
and distribute catalog cards for mo- 
tion pictures and filmstrips. These 
ecards will be the standard 3 x 5-inch 
library size and will contain the name 
of the picture, the producer, date of 
release, running time, size of film, 
notation on sound and color, a sum- 
mary of the contents, subjects covered, 
grade level, and other information es- 
sential to a complete cataloging de- 
scription of the film. The standard 
space for typing subjects or other 
headings will be reserved at the top 
of the card and space on the left mar- 
gin will be ample for location nota- 
tions or other information dear to the 
hearts of library catalogers. Com- 





DAVI EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The following persons have been elected 
by the DAVI Board of Directors to the Exec- 
utive Committee for one-year terms: 
JOSEPH NERDEN, Connecticut State 
Dept. of Education 
RAY PETRIE, Milwaukee, Wis., Public 
Schools 


Elected for two-year terms are: 
LEE COCHRAN, University of lowa 


AMO DE BERNARDIS, Portland, Ore., 
Public Schools 


Other members of the Executive Committee 
are: 
JAMES W. BROWN, DAV! President 
PAUL WITT, First Vice President 
HERBERT JENSEN, Second Vice Presi- 


dent 
FRANCIS NOEL, Immediate Past Presi- 


dent 





All communications regarding the 
Department of Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion should be addressed to DAV! 
national headquarters, 120! 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


plete information about this new serv- 
ice may be obtained by writing to 
The Card Division, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D.C. 


@ That according to V. Rayment, of 
the Eastman Kodak Company, the 
following organizations will put mag- 
netic coatings on 16mm film on spe- 
cial request: L. F. Toogood Record- 
ing Company, 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago; Reeves Soundcraft, 
10 East 52nd Street, New York City. 
These names are given without recom- 
mendation to those of you who may 
be interested in the great possibil- 
ities inherent in the use of magne- 
tic tracks on present and future 
16mm films. 


@ That according to Ronnie Louder- 
milk, of the Radio Education Sec- 
tion of the U.S.0.E., Jack S. Kemp, 
of the Magnetic Recorder Division, 
Armour Research Foundation, Tech- 
nology Center, Chicago 10, Illinois, 
is making substantial progress with 
the problem of recording visua] im- 
ages on magnetic tape. We were re- 
cently told by a representative of 
the RCA Company that their organ- 
ization has developed means of re- 
cording visual images on magnetic 
tape as a practical reality. 


@ That J. Nicephore Niepce, a 
Frenchman, made the first perma- 
nent photograph in 1822 and thus 
started modern photography on its 
way—helpful wasn’t he? 


Spotlight on State Programs 


@ State audio-visual programs are 
coming in for a lot of attention these 
days. If you are concerned with this 
area yourself, you'll be interested in 
the following: 

(1) “A Survey of Radio-Audio- 
Visual Programs in 72 Per Cent of 
the School Systems of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts” is reported 
by Kelsey B. Sweatt, of the Office of 
Radio-Audio-Visual Aids of the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Education, 
200 Newbury St., Boston 16. This is 
a three-page summary you can get 
for the asking. 

(2) “The Nebraska Program of 
Educational Enrichment Through the 
Use of Motion Pictures” is reported 
by Wesley C. Meierhenry in Bulletin 
No. 177, February, 1951, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln. The 56- 
page publication may be secured from 
the university for one dollar. 

(3) “Audio-Visual Education in 
Connecticut Schools” is a symposium 
by members of: the Connecticut Asso- 
ciation of City Directors of Audio- 
Visual Education. This 32-page mime- 


(Continued on page 308) 
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Wonderland; 


DEDICATED TO BOYS AND GIRLS EVERYWHERE 


Produced by J]. D. Trop 
NEW FILMS FOR CHILDREN 
THAT PARENTS 
WILL APPROVE AND ENJOY 


Stories about animals and boys 
and girls pictured in simple, 
natural backgrounds. Realistic, 
effective films with no bang- 
bang, without a single forced or 
dressed-up scene. Ideal for chil- 
dren from five to twelve years 
old. Actual tests show that people 
of all ages enjoy these films and 
their wholesome new approach 
to the child in his own world. 


POLL AND JIMMY 
IN WONDERLAND 
Jimmy visits his par- 
, rot friends, Poll and 

Emma, in a parrot 

paradise. When Poll 
gets into mischief, Jimmy won't let him 
act in the Parrot Circus But Poll 1s 
broken-hearted, so Jimmy relents and 


peace is restored 


f* , MY BONNIE 
Lorna’s doll, Bon- 
; \ nie, drifts off to sea 


f 


Oa 


and has wonderful 
adventures on the 
surface and below. Lorna searches, ask- 
ing help from the creatures of the sea, 


until she finds her wandering Bonnie. 


f A 
nr “” 
sab 


THE MONKEYS MEET 
THE PEOPLE 

(Commentary written by Fred Allen) 
The trapper cannot catch the 
clever monkeys. Then Nipper the 
monk tells him to build a big 
cage where the people may walk 
safely inside and see the monkeys 
in the trees. This is done and 
makes everybody happy. 


2 -~PETE, THE 
\ LAZY PELICAN 


Pete is too lazy 
to fly out to sea 
and dive for fish 
ed the natural peli- 
can way. He lives on handouts 
from fishermen. But when some- 
one tosses him a “problem” fish, 
Pete learns dramatically that the 
natural way of getting food is 


better. dgy. 
KEEWAH, 


THE MONKEY 
<iNG 


Keewah fights to remain king of 
the Java monkeys. The spring 
brings a new crop of babies, and 
Keewah knows that some day one 
of them will become wise and 
powerful enough to be the 
monkey king. 


MOSODY WANTS TAMY 
Jim cuns away with his dog, 
Timmy, because all the signs say 

No Dogs Allowed.” The runa- 
ways are found and at last live 
happily in a home of their own. 





LITTLE PINKY’S HOUSE 
Pinky doesn’t like his rabbit hole. 
He sees many other kinds of houses 
—peoples’, animals’ and birds’— 
and decides that his own is the 


best house for him. 





THE SEA LION 
BASEBALL TEAM 
Little Brother watches the sea lions 
catch fish that are thrown to them. 
Seing them do so well without 
hands, he practices and becomes 
official catcher of the baseball team. 





OLD MecDONALD’S FARM 


Bobby and Sally know farm ani- 
mals only as pictures. Then they 
visit old MacDonald's farm, play 
with the animals and have won- 
derful fun. 





LAND OF REAL BELIEVE 


Mary Ann watches spring, sum- 
mer, autumn and winter unfold in 
a novel, fascinating way. She learns 
how to see the world as a beautiful 


place. 





FIVE LITTLE PUPS 


Five little pups of different breeds 
grow up into different careers as a 
watchdog, a sheep herder, etc. Our 
hero takes long training and gradu- 
ates as a seeing-eye dog. 





LET’S TAKE A TRIP 


Tommy looks at maps and pictures, 
wants to see the real world. Finally 
he gets his wish and we go along 
with him on a trip to marvelous 


places. 








CHIRPER THE SQUIRREL 


Chirper moves out into the open 
spaces with his country friend, 
Skitty. Chicper decides that he pre- 
fers the city and comes back to his 


own home. 


This series of 13 films is available in 16mm sound, in color and black & white. One reel — 10 minutes each, 





Write today for our free catalog of distinctive 16mm films. 


CORNELL FILM COMPANY 


Distributed exclusively by 
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Christmas 
in Sweden 


a 14 minute color or 
bi/wh Sound 16mm masterpiece. 


Photographed and directed by the 
famous Swedish artist OLLE 
COMSTEDT, member of the 
American Society of Cinemato- 
graphers, Hollywood. 


Sole $160 color — $50 bi/wh 


Single day rental: 
$8.00 color—$4.00 bi/wh 


ANIMALS 
UNLIMITED 


20 minutes, color or 

bi/wh, Sound, 16mm. 
Unanimously declared the finest 
Wild Animal picture ever made. The 
talk of the recent NAVA trade show 
in Chicago. 


Superb color! Real life drama 


Sale $175 color—$60 bi/wh 
Single day rental: 

$6.00 color—$3.00 bi/wh 

Request preview prints and 

complete catalogue from 


THE NATIONS 


New York 


FILMS OF 


2 West 45th Street * 
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ographed pamphlet is available from 
the Connecticut State Department of 
Education, Hartford. The price, if 
any, is not known. 

(4) Amo DeBernardis, Director of 
Instructional Materials, Portland 
Public Schools, 631 N. E. Clackamas 
St., Portland 8, Oregon, has just com- 
pleted a doctoral study of audio-visual 
education in Oregon schools. We have 
not heard yet how his findings will be 
published, but if you are interested 
in an extremely thorough state study, 
you might write him for information 
about this. 

(5) William King, Coordinator of 
Audio-Visual Education for the State 
of New Jersey, is now deep in plans 
for a survey in his state. We hope 
he’ll make his findings generally avail- 
able. 


Are You Old Enuf? 


Do you remember when? Do you 
remember who? Have you any? In 
short, if you are one of the “old- 
timers,” Dr. Winifred Crawford, 
Chairman of the Committee on DAVI 
Archives, would appreciate greatly 
your help in assembling information 
about the past history of DAVI. Any 
old programs, minutes of meetings, 
or other historical data that you may 
happen to have would be of great 
interest to her and her committee. 
Drop her a letter or mail your mate- 
rials to Dr. Winifred Crawford, Di- 
rector of Audio-Visual Education, 
Montclair Public Schools, Montclair, 
New Jersey. 


Committee at Work 


@ With the motto in mind, “He who 
lives in a glass house is probably a 
teacher in one of our new schools,” 
Foy Cross, of New York University 
and chairman of our national com- 
mittee on Buildings and Equipment 
for Audio-Visual Education, is mov- 
ing fast and far to get a study under 
way before too many more school 
buildings are constructed that have 
little or no provisions for the use of 
a wide ‘range of audio-visual mate- 
rials. Plans of considerable scope 
have been made involving a great 
deal of cooperation with the Ameri- 
ean Association of School Admin- 
istrators, the National Audio-Visual 
Association, the Association of Chief 
State School Audio-Visual Officers, 
American Institute of Architects, and 
a host of other national organiza- 
tions. 

From where we sit, it looks as 
though the work that Foy is doing 
holds the greatest promise for influ- 
encing the planning of school build- 
ings of anything that has ever taken 
place in the audio-visual field. At 


meetings from coast to coast we have 
been told how urgent this work is, 
and we are glad to report that Foy’s 
program is being developed in pro- 
portion to the urgency of the situa- 
tion. 

The committee is going to need a 
lot of work, however, and if you have 
any ideas on the subject or can help 
in any way, please don’t be bashful 
about offering your assistance. Now, 
just visualize a large hand pointing 
a finger directly at you with the 
equally large words, “WE NEED 
YOU!” Send your bales of sugges- 
tions to Dr. Foy Cross, School of 
Education, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York 3, 
New York, 


Watch the NEA Journal 


@ Watch the December issue of the 
NEA Journal for a center pictorial 
spread on a comprehensive instruc- 
tional resources program for the big 
city school system. The work that 
Amo DeBernardis is doing in Port- 
land has attracted so much attention 
nationally that he has been asked to 
prepare this special feature for one 
of the choice spots in the Journal. 
At least two other major articles in 
the audio-visual field are planned 
for appearance in the Journal this 
year. 


"Schools Today" 


@ Since these newsnotes must be 
completely up to date, we thought 
you’d be interested in this statement 
of what’s wrong with schools today: 

“The teachers of today just go on 
repeating things in a rigmarole fash- 
ion, annoy the students with constant 
questions, and repeat the same things 
over and over again. They do_ not 
try to find out what the students’ 
natural inclinations are, so that the 
students are forced to pretend to like 
their studies, nor do they try to bring 
out the best in their talents. What 
they give to the students is wrong in 
the first place and what they expect 
of the students is just as wrong. As 
a result, the students hide their favor- 
ite readings and hate their teachers, 
are exasperated at the difficulty of 
their studies and do not know what 
good it does them. Although they go 
through the regular courses of instruc- 
tion, they are quick to leave it when 
they are through. This is the reason 
for the failure of education today.” 

Maybe you'll be surprised to hear 
that this statement is taken from 
“The Wisdom of Confucius” (Modern 
Library Edition, page 26). This might 
well serve to re-emphasize the fact 
that we must be at least as much con- 
cerned with the philosophy of edu- 
cation governing the use of learning 
materials as we are with the nature 
of the learning materials themselves. 


J. J. McPHERSON 
DAVI Executive Secretary 
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the 


KODASLIDE 
PROJECTOR, 


MASTER MODEL, 


gives brilliant roadie to your transparencies 


You feel it yourself... a realism that captures imagina- 
tions, holds eyes fixed on your story ... when you show 
your color slides on the Kodaslide Projector, Master 
Model. Needle-sharp detail and sparkling full color 
appear with dramatic effectiveness, thanks to the fine 
optical system. And it can provide more light on the 
screen than any other 2 x 2-inch projector—even in a 
lighted room ... keeps you in control of your audience at 
ali times. 

Smooth, satisfying performance is built right in. Effort- 
less, instant focusing and quick, easy slide changing give 
continuity to presentations ... help keep your audience 


engrossed, free of distraction. To protect valuable trans- 
parencies, a quiet fan forces cool air to the lamp, to the 
condensing system, and to both sides of the slides. 

With a choice of four fast lenses and lamps up to 1000 
watts, the Kodaslide Projector, Master Model, meets 
every projection requirement. A handsomely covered 
carrying case which holds" the projector, two lenses, 
spare lamp, slide carrier, and cord is available as an ac- 
cessory. See the Master Model at your Kodak dealer’s, or 
mail the coupon for complete details. Price, from $169 
to $246, depending upon choice of lens. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Prices subject to change without notice. Consult your dealer. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


COLOR SLIDES... 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me complete information on the Kodaslide 


Name 


Address 


Projector, Master Model. ys 





entertain 


City 


Stete 
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As Viewed From Here Editorial 





Some have responded with an eager and intense excitement, 
others with an almost passive acceptance or indifference 


The Meaning of the Difference 


@ We wish we could have caught the initial reactions at the NAVA 
Trade Show this past summer as onlookers saw and heard the reality 
of the new magnetic sound track on film. We know that reactions 
must have differed; and in those differences there may be meaning. 


We know that people do react differently because we have ex- 
perimented on a small scale and have observed the difference. We’ve 
handed a sample of this new kind of film to educators and others 
with varying kinds of audio-visual know-how. After explaining to 
them what it is, we’ve watched and considered their reactions. 


Some have responded immediately with an eager and intense 
excitement. They are suddenly alerted. They ask keen questions. You 
can almost see their minds and imaginations spring into action as 
they probingly explore the adaptations and potentialities of another 
amazing new tool for audio-visual communication. 


Others have responded with an almost passive acceptance or 
indifference. Maybe their minds have been dulled by the repeated 
wonders of the scientific advance. Maybe they know too much about 
mechanical and electronic gadgets. They see it as an interesting de- 
velopment and even allow that it might have some use for home 
movies; but they pass it off with a conclusive shrug of the shoulders. 





Yes, there may be meaning in these differences——meaning that 
measures the worth of an individual to educational progress, but we 
can’t stop now to speculate on it in detail. The important thing now 
is to spread further awareness of this new accomplishment of audio- 
visual engineers, who have found new ways to blend sight and sound 
in a form that provides not only great flexibility but great challenge 
to those who would use audio-visual means for comrounication. 


We hope that the majority of those who have been entrusted 
with responsibility for the audio-visual programs of our educational 
institutions are the kind who will respond to this new challenge with 
creative and energetic enthusiasm. And we believe they are be- 
cause we know audio-visual specialization has rightly come to mean 
more than mere gadgeteering. We know that increasingly those who 
select and appoint our audio-visual specialists realize that audio-visual 
know-how involves not only knowing how to operate and maintain 
equipment but also, and much more importantly, knowing how to 
adapt audio-visual means most effectively to educational ends. 


—PCR 
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P tesy Text-Film Dept... McGraw-Hill. 


The completed UN Secretariat Building and the beginning of the General Assembly Building . . . from the UN filmstrip “To Combine Our 


Efforts", recently released in honor of UN Day, October 24. 


UN FILMS and FILMSTRIPS 


.. . for United Nations Week, October 21-27, and every week 


HE Unitep Nations through the UN Film Board 

has produced over a score of films now being dis- 
tributed in fifty-five countries. Earlier films dealt with 
the structure and objectives of the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies. Later films have dealt with some 
of their accomplishments. Now production is mainly 
concentrated on a series of screen magazines issued 
under the general title “This Is the United Nations.” 
These are released periodically and describe the achieve- 
ments of international cooperation promoted by the UN 
and the specialized agencies. 

The films listed below are all 16mm sound films 
suitable for school and community discussion groups. 
New titles are being added constantly. 

Battle for Bread (18 min.) Of Human Rights (20 min.) 
Clearing the Way (35 min.) The Peoples Charter {17 min.) 
Crossroads of Life (33 min.) The Sea, My Native Land 
Defense of the Peace (12 min.) {12 min.) 

The Eternal Fight (18 min.) Searchlight on the Nations 

Fate of a Child (17 min.) (17 min.) ‘ 

First Steps (11 min.) That All May Learn (19 min.) 
Green Gold (22 min.) Tomorrow Begins Today (1! min.) 
Highlights of the UN Year, United Nations at Work (17 min.) 

1950 (10 min.) This Is the United Nations— 
Lights That Never Fail (20 min.) Screen Magazines Nos |-8 
Maps We Live By (17 min.) (10-16 min. each) 


Film Distribution 

According to a recent announcement by the Film 
Section of the UN Department of Public Information, 
UN official films are now available either from the De- 
partment of Public Information, United Nations, New 
York, or from official UN film distributors throughout 
the U.S. To make the films more readily available to 
educational film libraries, the sale price has been lowered 


to $32.50 per reel (formerly $50). The films will con- 
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tinue to rent at $2.50 per reel and $4.00 for two reels. 

For a list of the regional distributors and other in- 
formation about UN films, write to the UN Film Distri- 
bution Unit, 405 E. 42nd St., Room 945D, New York 
17, N.Y. 


UN Filmstrips 


Listed below are fifteen filmstrips produced by the 
UN. Each is accompanied by commentary notes printed 
in the same order as the pictures. In some cases back- 
ground notes and discussion guides are also provided. 
A Garden We Planted Together—A UN Story for Children 

(50 frames) 

Aims of the United Nations Charter (18 frames) 

Atomic Energy—Problems of International Control (88 frames) 
The Economic and Social Council—Foundation for Peace (69 frames) 
International Convention on the Crime of Genocide 62 frames) 
International Co-operation at Work (63 frames) 

Non-governmental! Organizations and the United Nations (42 frames 
A Sacred Trust—The United Nations Trusteeship System (62 frames 
Structure for Peace—How the United Nations Works (78 frames) 
There Shall Be Peace (60 frames) 

To Serve All Mankind—Declaration Regarding Non-Self-governing 

Territories (47 frames) ; 

The Universal Declaration of Human Rights (73 frames) 
The United Nations Reports (47 frames) 
A Visit to the United Nations (35 frames) 
World Food Supply and the United Nations (67 frames) 


Filmstrip Distribution 


In the United States and Canada, UN filmstrips may 
be ordered at a nominal cost from the Text-Film De- 
partment, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N.Y. Current price lists and order 
forms may be obtained directly from McGraw-Hill or 
from the Department of Public Information, United Na+ 
tions, New York. 
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stituents through the use of motion pictures? The 
answer, of course, is yes. It is not an answer based 
on guesswork; it has been proven with the 16mm sound 
motion picture America in Crisis that | produced and 
distributed last year throughout my state of Wisconsin. 
The film was produced so that through the magic of the 
audio-visual medium I might acquaint the people of my 
state with the basic problem of world peace in our times. 
A small number of 16mm motion pictures had pre- 
viously been prepared from time to time by other mem- 
bers of Congress. Most of these films consisted merely of 
collections of standard travelog shots—scenes of the 
Washington Monument, the Lincoln Memorial, the Capi- 
tol, etc. Although it is essential that our people become 
familiar with these great landmarks of American free- 
dom, it seemed to me infinitely more important to focus 
the attention of our people on some of the crucial 
present-day legislative and executive dilemmas. 


C:: A LEGISLATOR stimulate the thinking of his con- 


How the film was made 


My staff contacted various government agencies to 
see what footage on current problems might be available 
in their film collections—the National Archives, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, the Signal Corps of the 
United States Army, and other federal agencies as well 
as private film collections (the latter were used ultimately 
only for ideas contained in their films rather than for 
actual “borrowing” of footage). 

The staff quickly confirmed that there are available 
literally millions upon millions of pertinent film shots 
made by government photographic departments and that 
probably 99.99 per cent of this footage has been used 
exclusively by the Executive Branch rather than by 
members of the Legislative Branch. 

Unfortunately, we could devote only limited time to 
this motion picture project at irregular intervals amidst 
the heavy schedule of the Senate. The project could not 
have a high priority in the office since I had to attend to an 
average of 300 letters arriving each day from constituents 
in addition to participating in meetings of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, the Judiciary Committee, 
and later the Senate Crime Investigating Committee. 
Moreover, beginning actively in August, 1950, I was 
engaged in a political campaign in the Republican pri- 
mary and then for re-election. 

I recognized, of course, that any film released during 
a campaign season would almost inevitably be labelled 
“campaign propaganda” even though it might be sincere- 
ly intended for educational »purposes. Meanwhile, in 
June, 1950, had come the North Korean invasion which 
brought to a head the very problems I had been intend- 
ing to present on the motion picture screen. Therefore, 
I felt it worthwhile to carry through with the project 
even though its educational effectiveness might be re- 
duced to some extent by the partisan campaign. 

The month of September saw the actual work begun 
on the picture. Members of my staff went to various 
government projection rooms and there scanned some 
thousands of feet of tentatively chosen-film in order to 
make the final selection. From one Signal Corps film 
they selected scenes showing American infantry in battle 
and scenes of the first atomic explosion in the New 
Mexican desert. From another film they chose scenes 
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of a 1930 dust bowl, an industrial dispute, a breadline. 
Gradually the clipped footage was assembled into a 
coherent pattern. Some twenty musical pieces (carefully 
selected to be free of copyright so as to avoid the prob- 
lem of royalty) were secured for the soundtrack. 

And then one morning we put the finishing touches 
on the film at the Engineer's Research Development 
Laboratory in Ft. Belvoir, Virginia, which had been 
loaned for our use. There I recorded my portion of the 
narrative on the soundtrack. This part of the film lasts 
for but a few moments. Thereafter, the narration is taken 
over by a professional announcer and by voices of my 
staff. Thus, my own role in the film both on the sound- 
track and on the screen is very limited. The film itself 
revolves around issues and principles rather than around 
any single personality. 


What it's all about 


We chose as the basic theme of America in Crisis: 
“Senator Wiley Reports to Bill Jones, An Average Wis- 
consinite.” The opening scene shows a veteran (one 
whose arms had been amputated because. of battle 
wounds) ascending the steps of the Capitol. We hear the 
veteran tell why he has come to Washington—to see 
what the government for which he fought is really like. 
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As he looks at the Capitol, he says he begins to see in 
his mind’s- eye why his buddies are fighting in Korea. 
Then we see superimposed on the Capitol scenes of U.S. 
ground troops in combat. 

The film switches to my office where I speak briefly 
to Bill Jones and introduce the report on America’s 
problems. From there on we view the documentary foot- 
age collected from the government agencies. Initially 
there are scenes of Washington itself, of the three 
branches of our government—legislative, executive, and 
judicial—in operation. Then the professional narrator's 
voice takes over and outlines our basic domestic and 
foreign problems—prosperity and depression, freedom 
and slavery, war and peace. 


tem of tight scheduling, the same print was shown, for 
example, at an American Legion Post in Racine and 
within seventy-two hours at a woman’s club in Kenosha. 
Prints were scheduled so that they remained in approxi- 
mately the same geographic area, thus saving time in 
transit. Within six weeks the film had been seen by a 
vast variety of farm, school, church, business, labor, 
civic, and other groups in forty-nine of Wisconsin’s 
seventy-one counties. 

Virtually all the expenses for the film and its distri- 
bution were borne out of my own pocket (including 
cost of repair of the prints—a cost that proved somewhat 
substantial since the handling of a film by amateurs is 


often not very skilled). The 





We see scenes illustrating 
America’s great freedoms: 
freedom of worship, freedom 
of speech, freedom of as- 
sembly, freedom of the air- 
waves, etc. We see scenes of 
the bitter mid-30’s when 





"It is dear that both in the Presidential 

and Congressional races, television and motion 
pictures will play the greatest part that audio- 
visual media have ever played in American 
political history.” 


only cost to the federal gov- 
ernment was the reproduc- 
tion of the master print of 
its own documentary footage 
and the loan on a few occa- 
sions of federal lab facilities 
(which were costing Uncle 








hunger and strife stalked the 
land. 

Our camera moves to the world scene. We see the price 
which America paid in World War II, scenes of dead 
Americans lying in the surf of an embattled Pacific 
Island. A bugler sounds taps in a final tribute to the 
honored dead at Arlington National Cemetery and in 
particular to the Unknown Soldier. The prelude to a 
possible World War III is then shown as Marshal 
Joseph Stalin comes into view, together with scenes of 
Russia’s armed forces, scenes of the United Nations in 
action, and a map of Korea. 

The film concludes with my urging the American 
people to seek further facts on the issues shown, to 
choose their leaders wisely, to vote soundly in order 
that they may maintain the peace, keep their freedom, 
and secure lasting prosperity. The film suggests no 
panacea; it attempts no profound analysis; it does, 
_however, focus attention on the problems and urges 
earnest evaluation of them. 


How if was shown and used 


On the night of September 25, 1950, we screened the 
22-minute film at the Academia Theater in the Washing- 
ton headquarters of the Motion Picture Association of 
America. The MPA had kindly made available its fa- 
cilities and we had invited an audience consisting of 
representatives of the movie trade press, newspapers, 
radio, Capitol Hill, and government agencies. The re- 
sponse to the film was tremendously gratifying. While 
the usual type of gracious, formal comment was expected. 
I sincerely felt that the warm response was extremely 
spontaneous and exceptionally kind. 

We arranged for five 16mm prints of the film to be 
prepared and immediately sent out notices to Wisconsin 
organizations advising them of the film’s availability. 
Within a short time there was a deluge of requests for 
the prints. Wisconsin newspapers added more references 
to the film, and it was not long before the incoming 
requests had snowballed. We found ourselves so far 
behind in trying to schedule screenings that additional 
prints had to be ordered. Ultimately a total of twenty- 
five 16mm prints were secured and sent out. By a sys- 
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Sam money whether we used 
them or not). 

In order to reach the widest possible audience, it was 
felt that some prints might be made for motion picture 
theaters if a demand developed. What had been antici- 
pated happened, and soon it became advisable to repro- 
duce five 35mm prints. These, too, were snapped up as 
fast as they were sent out and a system of tight sched- 
uling saw audiences multiply manyfold. The Independent 
Theatre Owner’s Association of Wisconsin was partic- 
ularly helpful in arranging screenings. Soon, too, a 
request was received from Station KSTP-TV in St. Paul, 
and the film was shown over that outlet. 

The entire experience of this project has been tre- 
mendously rewarding. The comparatively small total 
of man hours put into the project seemed a well justified 
use of my own and my employees’ time from the public 
standpoint. From the political point of view, it is a fact 
that the large number of people who saw the film prior 
to the election may have been somewhat more kindly 
disposed to vote for me. Even in the heat of the election 
debate, however, no single message—verbal er written— 
was received in protest against any partisan’ angling in 
the film. The narration and selection of footage were 
obviously conservative in approach and no objection 
was received from any source. 

As I have indicated, there was a minimum of “live” 
scenes in the film. Only a few score of feet were actually 
shot in my office and elsewhere. These scenes were taken 
by cameramen graciously made available by the Repub- 
lican National Committee, and they in turn assisted 
in editing the footage and recording the soundtrack and 
in other technical operations. The National Committee 
took a very broad and public-spirited view of the film. 
It absorbed the cost for this technical assistance and I re- 
imbursed them only for the actual costs for the raw film. 

The precedent we set has apparently encouraged my 
colleagues. At the present time the Joint Senate-House 
Radio Recording facility regularly prepares television 
films for use of members of Congress. Thus a member 
desiring to produce a short film can go to the studio to 
be photographed and to record his voice on tape (to be 
played as “stock” shots are shown on the screen). The 
(Continued on page 328) 
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Inexpensive and satisfactory how-fo-do-it 


Stereo Projection for $22.85 


NE OF THE IRRITATING THINGS about using any of 

the presently popular devices for hand-viewing 
stereoscopic pictures is the fact that only one person at a 
time can view such pictures. This introduces some disad- 
vantages in a teaching situation. To overcome these dis- 
advantages for small groups and to be able to use 
some of the valuable material on the market, two in- 
expensive projectors were slightly modified, changes 
were made in the mounting of the pictures, and polaroid 
spectacles were provided for the viewers. 


Stereo Principle 

A basic review of the stereo phenomenon will help 
explain how the system works. In order to perceive three 
dimensions normally, two eyes are needed and two dis- 
tinct images must reach the brain to be fused there. To 
repeat this experience with pictures, stereo pairs must 
be used, one of which corresponds to the picture which 
the left eye receives and another for the right eye. 

Usually such pictures are taken with two cameras or 
with one camera with two lenses. In either case the 
lenses are set apart the normal distance the eyes are 
separated. These pictures must always be matched or 
the three-dimensional effect will be lost. In a hand 
stereo viewer, the left eye sees only the left picture and 





MATERIALS NEEDED 


Two junior View-Master projectors at $9.95 each 
One View-Master Theatre screen at 75¢ 

Ten polaroid spectacles at 15c each 

Two picture reels at 35¢ each 











Pictured are two projectors mounted on a box in which there is a 
fan to supply forced air to cool two 75-watt lamps supplanting the 
30-watt ones provided with the projectors. This gives more light on 
the screen, somewhat valuable since the polarized filters cut down 
some of the light intensity. The box helps to hold the projectors in 
constant position. In experimenting, the author found it more con- 
venient to use the lower power lamps and have the projectors easily 
movable until the best position had been ascertained. 
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the right eye, the right picture. In projection, however, 
the pictures on the screen must be separated in a different 
manner or both eyes would see both pictures. 

A method which has come into vogue in the last few 
years is to polarize each projected picture in a plane 
ninety degrees to the other. The viewer, wearing polar- 
ized glasses, can then view the left picture with the left 
eye while the right picture is extinct to it. The opposite 
is true of the right eye. 


Preparation of Material 


The illustration on this page shows the modified pro- 
jectors. One of the pairs of polarized spectacles was used 
to obtain the transparent polaroid filters. Each filter 
was cut to the interior diameter of the projection lens 
and inserted inside, next to the glass. In one lens the 
measuring was perfect and the polaroid filter stayed 
in place with no trouble. In the other, very fine hinges 
made of Scotch tape helped complete the assembly. 

The projectors were then set up to fill the silver 
surface screen which is sold by the manufacturer of 
the projectors and the slides (a beaded surface cannot 
be used as it will destroy the polarization). The polar- 
ized filters were oriented by the operator wearing another 
pair of polarized spectacles. Shutting the left eye, he 
rotated the left lens until the light was as dim as pos- 
sible to the right eye. Then shutting off the left projector 
and turning on the right, he closed the right eye and 
repeated the procedure on the right lens until the left 
eye could barely discern the light. This then allowed the 
left eye to see only the light coming from the left pro- 
jector, the opposite being true of the right eye. 


Altering the Pictures 

A major task involved changing the slides in the 
picture discs since each disc has the left and right pic- 
tures opposite each other on the same disc. Basically, 
left and right picture discs were made. 

Each disc was split with care by using a double- 
edged razor blade to separate the two cardboard plates 
that hold the pictures in place. The first disc operated on 
was labeled the left disc and all the right-eye pictures 
were taken from it. These were carefully put in a tray 
to avoid picking up scratches and dust. Then the second 
disc was labeled the right disc and all the left-eye pictures 
were taken from it. 

The ze-assembly consisted of matching all the pic- 
tures opposite each other, as illustrated, using little 
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slivers of Scotch tape to hold them in place until both 
sides of the disc were put back together, again by using 
Scotch tape in thin strips around the edges. 


Aligning the Projectors 


The discs were then put into the projectors and the 
pictures aligned on the screen. Focusing was accom- 
plished by having one projector on at a time, with care 
being taken not to twist the lens to disorient the polaroid 
filters. If this happens, however, they can be reoriented 
as before with the pictures in place. 

This system does not seem to require exceedingly fine 
adjustment of the images on the screen, for the stereo 
effect has been attained with the images not exactly 
parallel to each other and with variations of their dis- 
placement on the screen. For best results, however, 
and for as little discomfort to the viewers as possible, 
care should be taken to have the horizontal components 
of the images in line with each other and the displace- 
ment about one-half inch on the screen. 


Additional Information 

Inexpensive polaroid spectacles are disappearing from 
the market and are being replaced by a more expensive 
type. The cheaper ones can still be obtained, nevertheless, 
as many camera stores have stocked them in the past. 

The manufacturer of the projectors, the slides, and 
the screen used has informed the author that the com- 
pany intends to put a stereo projector on the market 
sometime next year which will permit the use of the discs 
without alteration. The new projector will have twin 
lenses and will also use a polarized light system. The 
company will introduce a stereo camera at the same time. 
Until this is available, however, science teachers who wish 
to demonstrate the stereo principle and others who wish 
to project stereo pictures selected from the vast and val- 
uable library that now exists will find the operation 
described here very inexpensive and satisfactory for 
small groups. 
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Putting 
Teachers’ Guides 
To Work 











by BEN M. HARRIS 


Author Harris is Supervisor of the Office of the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Inyo County, Californie. He was previously 
teacher and audio-visual coordinator at the Luther Burbank Junior 
High School in Burbank, California. . 


HE EXPERIENCES of most of us in audio-visual work 
sy poh that film guides are just not generally used! 
Even when guides are well prepared and readily avail- 
able, they are not widely used. When each individual 
teacher in a school receives a copy of a guide, the ten- 
dency is for it to be filed away and forgotten. If retained 
by the audio-visual coordinator or chairman, guides 
have a tendency to remain with that person—collecting 
dust. A third symptom of the unused-guide malady is 
found where they are circulated attached to or packaged 
with the audio-visual materials themselves. In this case 
the teachers receive them too late to prepare an effective 
lesson. 

Valuable as teachers’ guides most assuredly are, the 
methods mentioned do not lead to the fullest and best 
use. An added problem lies in the fact that the prepara- 
tion of such guides is a time-consuming task. Ideally 
they should be available for filmstrips, slides, recordings, 
radio broadcasts, and transcriptions as well as motion 
pictures. Once prepared, teachers’ guides are expen- 
sive to print and distribute. These are basic problems, 
but they can hardly be tackled in an enthusiastic way 
until better use is made of those guides presently avail- 
able. To achieve this, guides must first be effectively 
organized for distribution and, second, they must be 
supplied to teachers when needed. 

An approach to this problem has had some measure 
of success at the Luther Burbank Junior High School in 
Burbank, California. At this school of some 1000 students 
and 40 teachers, the first step has heen to organize and 
arrange all guides and supplementary teaching materials 
available. Film guides are supplied by the Los Angeles 
Audio-Visual Department. The  single-page 
guides—one for each of many study films available from 
their library—have been bound together in a booklet 
and arranged alphabetically by film title. The school 
has four of these film guide booklets available. 

Film stories are another type of guide that can be 
used to advantage with study films. A collection has 
been accumulated from the Junior Scholastic Magazine. 
These are stories that parallel and supplement many of 
the outstanding study films in the social studies fields. 
A class set of these stories is placed in a large manila 
envelope and each set is filed according to the title of 
the film with which it could be used. 


County 


Lesson outlines and lists of discussion topics to be 


(Continued on page 330) 
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sFilmstrips 


OUTSTANDING COLOR FILMSTRIPS FOR SCHOOL AND CHURCH 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS 


This outstanding color filmstrip was pho- 
tographed by Henry Clay Gipson from 
miniature figures and sets created by John 
Howard Obold. Rich with the dramatic 


color of the Holy Land, these pictures offer 
an ideal program for church, school and 
community. 


The traditional approach, which does not 
use actors, provides an authentic and beauti- 
ful Christmas service. The pictures follow 
directly the description of the first Christ- 
mas according to the Scriptures of St. Luke 
and St. Matthew. Extensive research on cos- 
tumes and settings, and more than a year 
of painstaking work were required for the 
production. 


The filmstrip was produced two years ago 
and has been enthusiastically used through- 
out the country. The simple, historical 
treatment lends itself equally well to religi- 
ous and secular use. A manual gives pro- 
grams for adults, children, and a special 
hymn service. 


28-frame color filmstrip and manual $7.00. 


THE MEANING OF CHRISTMAS 


This new color filmstrip serves the basic 
need of calling the attention of young 
people to the real meaning of Christmas. 
All too often the real significance of Christ- 
mas is overlooked in present-day festivities. 
Older people also will enjoy this filmstrip 
and profit by seeing it. 


The first section of the filmstrip shows 
our present manner of celebrating Christ- 
mas. The next section shows how Christmas 
is celebrated in different parts of the world. 
The last section tells the simple story of the 
birth of Christ and stresses the point that 
all of the outward and yisible Christmas 


celebrations are only ways of celebrating 
the birthday of our Saviour. 


The original paintings for this filmstrip 
were specially made by John Lencicki. The 
section on the birth of Christ was photo- 
graphed from miniature figures produced by 
John Obold. Captions tell the complete 
story. 


24-frame color filmstrip $5.00 


NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


The well-loved American poem, “The 
Night Before Christmas,” has been illus- 
trated with 29 color illustrations especially 
painted for the filmstrip medium by Lee 


Sherman. The pictures admirably capture 
the gay spirit of the poem. Beneath each 
picture the appropriate lines of the poem 
appear in caption form. 


Accompanying the filmstrip is a short 
manual telling the story of the writing of 
the poem, which so well captures the spirit 
of Christmas. This story can be used as an 
introduction to the filmstrip and will give 
added meaning to the showing. 

The color reproduction of the filmstrip 
is especially noteworthy. As in all Filmfax 
productions, the drawings are made with the 
final screen image in mind. The fine tech- 
nical work of Color Lab at Islip, New York, 
brings brilliant clear color to the screen. 


29-frame color filmstrip $5.00 








AMERICAN FLAG FILMSTRIPS 
$5 each. Set of three boxed with 16 
page teachers manual $11.50 postpaid. 
“A thrilling experience in Americanism.” 

rr " 2 Part | 
‘ THE FLAG IS BORN 


a 
THE FLAG DEVELOPS 
‘ Part 3 
HOW TO HONOR 
AND DISPLAY THE 
FLAG 


FILMFAX 
10 East 43rd St. 
New York 17, N.Y. 


To FILMFAX PRODUCTIONS 


Please send the following filmstrips. 


Name . 


Address 


10 East 43rd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


(0 The First Christmas $7 [] Night Before Christmas $5 [] The Meaning of Christmas $5 


(0 Check Enclosed 





C0 Send Bil 
(0 Send on Approval 
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advice for a-v dealers 





The Preview Problem 


To develop and maintain good business, local audio- 
visual libraries ought to show their materials, especially 
films, to their customers. For the best placement of audio- 
visual materials in the total curriculum of the church and 
for the most effective use, they should be seen before they 
are booked and used. The present preview problem lies 
in the fact that dealers are not showing their materials 
as they ought to and could and the users are not getting 
a chance to see before they use. This is poor business for 
the dealer and poor education for the user. Rental library 
owners and church leaders both are deeply involved in 
this situation and each should be equally concerned about 
doing something about it. 

Nothing creates a desire to use audio-visual materials 
more than seeing them. This works to the interest of the 
distributor. Nothing helps the user of A-V materials more 
than a look at the contents before use. This works to the 
advantage of the customer. 

Yet across the country today there are dealers who 
look at their racks at 5:30 on Saturday afternoon and 
wonder if they are in the right business. Week after week 
they see films and other valuable materials roosting away 
there and not earning even their overhead. Week by week 
church leaders of all kinds, from pastors to humble class 
and club leaders, wonder where they can find some mate- 
rials which will enliven what they are trying to teach. 

I have talked with both groups—library owners and 
the church people—and find both willing to try ways of 
overcoming this impasse into which no small segment of 
the audio-visual business has fallen. Here and there across 
the A-V landscape a dealer has solved this preview 
problem. He has used good sense, energy, and some 
imagination in doing so. 

Through the application of good sense, he has identified 
the factors of this problem and evolved an approach de- 
void of short-cut and flash-in-the-pan characteristics. He 
then worked his plan, or his plans, and was not afraid to 
put out a little energy. And he sprinkled his common 
sense and his effort with a goodly amount of imagination. 


What To Do 

Get beyond the minister. He can’t do your promotion 
job. You must get the names of the people who should 
see your materials. The minister can help you build your 
list but he simply can’t take the time to pass along to his 
workers your invitation to come to a preview. You must 
get through directly to the ultimate consumer. If you 
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don’t, your efforts are doomed to failure. You may not 
like this situation, but that’s the way it is and you can’t 
change it. Therefore, have the sense to work with it. 

Another important thing is for you to get your preview 
eggs in several baskets. One defunct library proprietor 
said: “I sent invitations to the preachers to come and 
see my films. When they didn’t turn out after a couple of 
trys, | gave up. How could | get visual materials into 
their churches if they were not interested?” There are 
many ways to do that. Besides, the ministers were and are 
interested but they can’t always adjust a complicated 
professional routine to fit your promotional plans. 

Thirdly, come to know your customers—and potential 
customers. Get out where they work and live. Find out 
what their needs are. Talk to them about what they are 
trying to do. Show your interest—get acquainted so you 
will not be just another name on a letter. This summer 
I talked to two rental library cwners, from different parts 
of the country but each with unsatisfactory business in 
the church field, who did not know the churches of their 
cities, nor the leaders of these churches, nor the people 
who worked in them week after week. Such ignorance 
of customers would lead to poor business in any field. 

Lastly, know your stuff—the material you have put 
money into and hope will earn some money for you. If 
you don’t know what’s inside the package, how can you 
do an effective selling job, to put it on the money level? 
If you don’t know what’s in the cans, how can you advise 
your customers and make suggestions, to put it on the 
service and educational level? Yet, many dealers have 
been too lazy or indifferent to actually look at their invest- 
ment—to examine the tools with which they try to work. 
No wonder they come upon hard times after the first easy 
pickings! 


Types of Previews 

Your most costly preview is your “spot” preview. 
This is showing one film or so to one customer at your 
place at one time. If this preview happens on a busy 
Saturday, it is very expensive, indeed. Many dealers 
have found no way to get away from it. The best thing 
you can do is hold them down to as few as possible and 
grant none on rush days. After that you can shift over 
your “spot” previewers into an advisory group, inviting 
them to see new stuff and advise concerning its purchase. 
Advise only, I say, for you should run your own business. 
In this way they can help you and you can help them— 
for often the person who seeks this costly type of preview 
will be the growing edge of the A-V movement in the 
community. Don’t kill him off, whatever you do. 

If you honestly have such a group, think of what a 
mighty fortress they can be when you are beset by a 
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high-powered promoter of some film with a fancy price 
tag and a questionable pedigree. Tell him that your 
advisory committee will look it over and help you decide. 
After that, he'll calm down like a wet cat and you can be 
about other business! 

This committee, if you call it together to look at some 
new stuff, just can’t help talking about it in public and 
that will do you no harm, either. They won’t mind 
assisting you in your effort to get your wares known 
if you'll let them help you this way. They get two satisfac- 
tions out of this work with you—seeing things early and 
first, and being able to plan for the use of new materials 
a long way ahead in their work. That’s how it pays them. 
So, you see, it is a mutual enterprise. 

The “in use” preview has great possibilities and not 
many dealers have latched onto it yet. Here is where you 
inform potential users that a given piece of material is 
being used out in their neighborhood, suggesting that 
they try to see it. To see it in use is what counts. Suppose 
Mr. Jones is using A Wonderful Life in a family-night 
program and most of the churches in his community have 
not had it. You simply ask him if you can tell several 
leaders in his neighboring churches to stop in to see it. 
That’s all. They come; they see; then they want to use 
what they see. You profit by this; so do they. Your costs 
have been a little bother in sending a few postcards or 
in making a few phone calls. 

The “neighborhood” preview is not new, but it has been 
set up backwards many times. That’s when the dealer 
does the whole job. The better way is to tell the ministers, 
or church school workers, or youth leaders, or the mis- 
sionary leaders, or some other group of workers of a 
given neighborhood that they can come in and select the 
things they would like to see. They do the jcb; you 
cooperate with them. Let them set the time and the place 
and issue the invitations. 

If the ministers, or directors of religious education, or 
church school superintendents, etc., of some neighborhood 
don’t come to you with this idea, then you go to them. 
After all, you are in business and ought to show a decent 
amount of initiative. If an item about this project gets 
into the neighborhood paper—through your forethought 
—it won't hurt a thing. 

The “denominational” preview is another type which is 
easy and fruitful, especially with materials which have a 
denominational origin or which have been indicated for 
intensive or extensive use by a certain denomination. 
Fire upon the Earth was such a film in 1950-51. It re- 
lates to church history in the Presbyterian church school 
curriculum. Window on the Sky, another example, is 
about Episcopal missions among the Navajos. 

With this preview you ask the denominational leaders 
of a certain category—missions, education, clergy—to 
get themselves together at their own time and place to 
see something you have which they will certainly want 
to tell their people about and plan to use. It is just that 
easy. It’s been done, too. And you can do it. 


Even Preachers 

One midwest library operator “cracked” the preacher 
front in this manner. He took his films to them by 
showing them for 90 minutes just before the regular 
monthly meeting of the ministerial association. He went 
to the same church but used another room. He shut down 
in time so no one had to be late to the 10:30 meeting 
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of the clergy. Every meeting he had a goodly number 
in attendance. In a year many ministers had seen many 
films. They came to welcome this chance to be “up” on 
films, and, since they were more “up” on them, they were 
less inclined to be “down” on what they were not “up” on. 
Furthermore, the average minister makes a good many 
program suggestions to his constituent groups in a year 
and would certainly nominate films a reasonable number 
of times. 

A certain dealer reported that his vacation church 
school business was the best this summer that it has ever 
been. Why? He allowed the people who set up the 
training institute for the city’s vacation church schools’ 
teachers to come in and tell him what they wanted these 
teachers to see. He cooperated to the fullest—and it paid 
him and made for better schools. 

This type of “special events” preview can be related 
to all kinds of church institutes, seminars, conferences 
and training schools. Don’t try to run the show; just offer 
your material for preview. You will get your name on the 
program, and you will be thanked—often before a pretty 
nice crowd of potential customers. This is favorable 
publicity and notice which you cannot buy—except 
through such kinds of cooperation with the church. 


Season Preview 

Don’t overlook the “special season” preview, Christmas 
and Easter are the big ones, but Lent, Thanksgiving, and 
Summer can be developed. They ought to be, especially 
Summer. You can use more summer business and the 
church ought to use more A-V materials to brighten up 
the summer program and offset the summer slump. 

This type of preview must be arranged, of course, much 
in advance of the season when the materials are to be used. 
Too, church leaders need to have time for planning. You 
may worry about there not being much new material from 
one year to the next. Don’t let that bother you unduly 
for new leaders are constantly coming to the fore in the 
church, and not all of the old ones got to last year’s pre- 
view. Just go ahead. Make your plans carefully and your 
attendance will be satisfactory. 

These are among the effective solutions to your pre- 
view problem. You may evolve some of your own or 
work out variations on these. Don’t think you must use 
every one in your situation. Start where you can start 
easiest. Go from there to the more difficult ones. You 
have no right to complain about the church, or about 
A-¥V business in general, until you have tried a few of 
these tested ways of solving the preview problem. 


In Conclusion 

Don’t depend on broadside announcements. Don’t put 
too much stock in posters for the church. Don’t think 
the pastors will have time to be key men in your promo- 
tion. You can ask them to give you the names of those 
who ought to attend such and such a preview. Don’t be 
apologetic or backward. These previews will be worth 
as much to the church as to you. But the initiative be- 
longs to you. You are in business, and a decent and 
intelligent effort to get business will be understood and 
appreciated by all. Good business says, “Show the cus- 
tomers your stuff.” Good education says, “Take a look 
before you book and use.” These two things go together 
to create better business for you and better education for 


the church.—WSH. 
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QUINTET 


5 outstanding films 
released by the R.F.A. 


The New Protestant Film Commission Production 


WINGS TO THE WORD 


“That man could have lived ... i I could 
have flown him out of the jungle to a hospital.” 


This dramatic, true story of mission work 
in the Brazilian interior is a brilliant thread 
in the great fabric of Latin American Missions 
1951-52 study program for the Protestant 
Churches. . Av ble on a special basis 
te our established dealers— 

lémm., sound, 30 minutes 

Lease $120.00; rental $8.00 


OUT OF THE DUST 


The high drama of mission service 
Americo—another part of the — Ameri- 
can Mer a study Laiteate salts 

inspiraetiona! film . 





FIRE UPON THE EARTH 


A film of vast scope and tremendous impact 


The only film thus far produced on the history of the Christian 
faith—20 centuries of religious progress—sweep across the 
screen with inspiring magnificence ...a film with perennial 
appeal... 


1é6mm., sound, 26 minutes, color 
Lease $245.00; rental $10.00 


THE CRITICS SAY: 


“A new kind of motion picture . . Appa | recommended by this 
Department for Reformation Sunday . Jesse M. Bader, 
Executive Director, Joint Department of Evangelism 

National Council of The Churches of Christ 


45 minutes, 16mm., sound 
Lease $220.00; rental $10.00 








“A commendable job of film making . . . has something te say and 
does so in a clear-cut, unambiguous and factual manner.” 


W. S. Hockman, 
Educational Screen 


5 JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN 
* JOSEPH IN EGYPT 


Puppet films especially for children . . . but of inter- 
pe to all ages. 
The dramatic story Joseph—more exciting than 
fiction—a true inselation for = jownger 

d by P puppet maker's 


Write to Department R1 for descriptive brochures. 


These Fine Films Released by 


THE RELIGIOUS FILM ASSOCIATION 


45 Astor Piace New York City 3, N. Y. 





ort. 
*Premiere September 10—in Lire. 
Produced by the Pi 
Each 15 minutes, pong sound, color 
Lease 100.00; rental $6.00 
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accent on use 


Green Lake Workshop 


A busy, crowded week is ahead of you when you 
attend an annual audio-visual workshop of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ. For eight successive 
years this meeting has been the high spot in the activi- 
ties of the Council’s Department of Audio-Visual and 
Radio Education—a week of sessions attended by approxi- 
mately 300 specifically invited delegates, preceded by 
several days of intensive final preparation and followed 
by an equal period of evaluation and planning. The Rev. 
Howard E. Tower served as this year’s workshop chair- 
man; general arrangements were under the charge of 
Pearl Rosser, Executive Director, and the Rev. Elmer 
Million, Associate Director. 

As in five previous years, the workshop was held on 
the 1100-acre grounds of the American Baptist Assembly 
at Green Lake, Wisconsin (September 2-8). The many 
roomy buildings on this former millionaire’s estate and 
country club make it an ideal location for accommodating 
a great number of groups, each engrossed in its own 
job, projecting its own materials, and holding its own 
discussions. The setting up of as many as fifty projector- 
screen-audience situations at one time presents no diffi- 
culty. 

“Early to bed, early to rise” . . . the first is not neces- 
sarily mandatory but the second certainly is if you want 
breakfast, for there’s only one call (at 7:15). And then 
there’s general assembly at 8:30—a five-day course in 
the general principles of A-V instruction by Margaret 
W. Divizia of the Los Angeles Public Schools. Each of 
her 90-minute sessions was studded with carefully chosen 
excerpts from all kinds of visual and auditory aids; each 
session, too, was an outstanding example of fine teach- 
ing technique and democratic discussion leadership. 

After a five-minute breather, you start your second 
morning session—a choice of twelve utilization areas 
divided both as to age level and purpose. Throughout 
the workshop this year the accent was on use. No longer 
was the question: “Is this a good film or filmstrip?”— 
but instead, “What is it good for? Who would use it, 
where, when, and why?” 

This was the basis of judgment also in the four review 
boards, made up jointly of experienced denominational 
heads and technical experts, which sat throughout five 
afternoons just to review the new films and filmstrips 
produced during the past year. Even so, they did not 
get anywhere near the bottom of the pile. In years past 
a single board handled this job, an indication of the 
mounting tempo of production of audio-visual materials 
for the church. This year for the first time professional 
producers were invited to sit as members of these review 
boards, thus providing a mutually beneficial bridge be- 
tween users and creators of religious teaching tools. A 
special evaluation board also met to check on gaps in 
the backlog of older materials. The Rev. S. Franklin Mack 
was in charge of the review boards, as well as of the 
evening general programs. 

Special conferences were arranged for the more ex- 
perienced professional and semi-professional delegates 
—on such topics as Standards and Problems in Religious 
Production (the Rev. Alexander Ferguson in charge) and 
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National and Regional Distribution (the Rev. Wm. L. 
Rogers in charge). How-to-do-it groups also met to study 
motion picture and still photography, graphic materials, 
recording and radio techniques, and similar skills. Of the 
thirty denominations represented, twelve held confer- 
ences on their own specific applications of the materials 
and methods demonstrated at the workshop. 

If there were any “idle” minutes, they were generally 
consumed quickly by Mrs. Brunson Motley’s preview 
library of 669 separate A-V materials (films, filmstrips, 
records, transcriptions, slide sets, ete.) or by the equip- 
ment exhibit (the Rev. Orville Kuhn in charge) arranged 
through the cooperation of thirty leading manufacturers. 
An ingenious arrangement of headphones in lieu of loud- 
speakers permitted simultaneous use of a score of film 
and disc projectors at the same time. The equipment ex- 
hibits, too, accented use rather than display. 

After supper in the evening there were Vesper Serv- 
ices, a general assembly program, and premiere screen- 
ings of important new materials. One general session 
was devoted to the Visual Education Fellowship, another 
to the activity bearing the awesome tite, “Religious Audio- 
Visual Education and Mass Communications Commis- 
sion.” Still another. session gave reports on denomina- 
tional and council research projects and on the work 
of the new Broadcast and Film Commission of the Na- 
tional Council, formerly two separate bodies, the Prot- 
estant Film Commission and the Protestant Radio Com- 
mission. 

Among materials selected for projection on the evening 
programs were the two concluding chapters in Cathedral 
Films’ “Life of St. Paul” series and the full-length feature 
film All That | Have. produced by Family Films for the 
Lutheran (Missouri Synod) ten-million-dollar fund drive. 
The purpose of the Lutheran film was explained by M. F. 
Schlake, audio-visual director of the Missouri Synod, 
and its technical aspects discussed by Sam Hersh, pro- 
ducer of the film. The first of the 20th-Century Fox re- 
ligious shorts, The Guest, was introduced by its co- 
producer, John Adams. Much interest was shown in a 
new 16mm color film on “Abraham and Isaac”, in a 
wide selection of sound filmstrips, featuring cartoon as 
well as real-life photo treatment, and in tape as well as 
disc sound. Rim of the Wheel (Family Films) was 
selected as the film finale because, according to Chairman 
Mack, its pell-mell rushing around seemed to symbolize 
the pace at which the workship delegates had been 
worked. 

Representatives of 30 denominations from 30 states 
and 15 countries outside our borders made this one 
of the most eventful of meetings since the first ICRE 
gathering of this type eight years ago at Chicago’s North 
Park College. Looking back at that meeting and at the 
following year’s workshop at Lake Geneva, one is amazed 
and inspired at the progress made. Already plans are 
under way to make next year’s meeting even more useful, 
more practical, more definitive. 

This year’s attendance, more so even than in the past. 
was predominantly on the professional leadership level. 
The local clergyman taking his first steps in the use of 
A-V media no longer needs to come to the national 
workshop for guidance; he is finding his answers in vastly 
growing numbers of regional and denominational work- 
shops held throughout the year by those who have had 
training at Green Lake. Reported by Wn. F. Kruse 
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Che Beautiful Siguific 


_ She 
Wegane 


Story 


in Chis Unique New 
cON 35 ‘ace List Price Ory Filmstrip 


IN FULL COLOR 


“ 
Citta Joys” — and the significance of “Christmas Joys” — is accompanied by a Worship 
their present day symbolism— are heau- Service Guide which, when used with the Film- 
tifully and authentically told in 30 frames _ strip, creates a complete Children’s Worship Serv- 
of striking full color! Expert, detailed re- _ice, explaining in a human, warm fashion the real 
search has made interpretation, costumes, meaning of today’s Christmas celebration. Extra 
settings, and characterizations highly ap- | Guides are available at the following List Prices: 
pealing to young and old alike. 7¢ each, 6¢ each in lots of 12, $5.00 per hundred. 





marose UE Pec S AVEIALABLE-> 


















NEW TESTAMENT No. C-26 The Wedding at Cana No. CO-22 Joseph Sold into Egypt 
Passion and Resurrection Series (for release Jan. 1952) No. CO-32 The Fall of Man 

No, C-1 The Last Supper No. C-27 The Man Sick of the Palsy (for release July 1952) 

No. C-2 Jesus in Gethsemone (for release Feb. 1952) No. CO-33 The Call of Abraham 

No, C-3 Jesus Before Annas and Caiaphas No. C-28 Mary Annoints Jesus (For release Aug. 1952) 

No. C-4 Christ Before Pilate (for release March 1952) Other Concordia 

No. C-5 The Crucifixion and Burial of Jesus No. C-29 The First Easter No, P-500 Fishers of Men 

Ne. C-6 The Resurrection (for release April 1952) Color, 52 frames. $7.50 

No, C-30 The Ascension of Jesus A filmstrip on child evangelism, 
Other New Testament Stories (for release May 1952) No. P-501 The Visiting Teacher 

No. C-11 The Wise Men No, C-31 Peter Delivered From Prison Black and white, 65 frames. 

No. C-12 Jesus’ Entry Into Jerusalem (for release June 1952) $2.00 

No. C-13 The Emmaus Disciples OLD TESTAMENT Shows the importance of the 

No. C-14 The Prodigal Son No. CO-8 Solomon, King of Israel teacher in combating absen- 

No. C-15 When Jesus was Twelve No. CO-9 Naaman and the Little Maid teeism in Sunday School. 

No. C-16 The Story of Pentecost No. CO-10 Three Men in The Fiery Furnace No. P-502 If Books Could Talk 

No. C-18 The Stilling of the Storm No. CO-17 Creation Color, 32 frames. $5.00 

No, C-23 The Woman of Samaria No. CO-19 King Hezekiah Introduction to the use of text- 

No. C-24 The Joys of Christmas No. CO-20 The Flood books, encyclopaedia, and dic- 

No, C-25 The Feeding of the Five Thousand Ne. CO-21 Jacob and Esau tionary. With teaching guide. 

io-“Di l di s 
Audio-SVisua ids Service 

Valuable Advertising WRITE TODAY 
and Promotion Helps VMOU THUMM a Nah Cm LUNY a for Full Detalts 

for YOU! 558 S> jefferson Ave fay g M 
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traveler's views 





Thanks to a late vacation trip this year, your Church 
Department editor has just now got around to jotting 
down impressions and suggestions growing out of summer 
experiences .. . 


At the NAVA Convention 

@ The program at the National Audio-Visual Association 
meeting in Chicago this past summer did not, in my 
opinion, measure up to the Trade Show itself. Adjourning 
a session one half hour early because no one had prob- 
lems to discuss—as was the case with one discussion 
meeting—is simply fantastic. 

After adjournment of this meeting, I got involved in 
one of many conversation clusters and talked with two 
equipment and film distributors who had so many prob- 
lems they hardly knew which one came first. Both com- 
plained of poor business in the church area. Both con- 
fessed that they didn’t know the churches and their 
personnel and programs very well. One admitted he had 
not looked at the films he was trying to rent, and the 
other said he had very little personal acquaintance with 
his films. 

How could business have been better for these two 
men? Could they have been neglecting two fundamentals 
—knowledge of the customer and knowledge of their 
wares? Hardly! They may come back to the NAVA 
meeting next year, if they can stay in business that long, 
and they may find some of the answers to their problems. 

Surely | did not talk to the only pair in the meeting 
room that morning who had problems. All dealers have 
problems and the NAVA program committee has a 
responsibility to get them to saying out loud what those 
problems are and to help them find solutions. 


Along the Way 

@ While traveling this summer after the Chicago con- 
vention, I attended worship one Sunday in a crossroads 
country church. There must be 100,000 like it in America 
today. Everything was mediocre or less, except the people. 
What can A-V do for such a church? I sat there wonder- 
ing. 

There were a few children, very few young people, 
quite a few old folks. The dynamic middle-aged of that 
countryside were not there. The men who operate the 
farms with modern machinery were not there. The 
women whose homes are as electrified as those of their 
city cousins were not there. The young people who help 
these parents in summer and go to school and college 
in winter were not there. Why? 

These people belong to the new age, and everything 
about that worship service belonged to the old age. The 
service did not appeal to many because it was out of 
date both in form and content. Under a better trained 
and oriented leadership, A-V could help give a newer 
and more vital content an attractive format. That's at 
least one thing A-V could do for that church. 


@ At another spot along the way I paid my admission— 
a good stiff charge, too—to see at night one of the 
“wonders of the modern world” and found there that 
color and sound and sight had been wedded to create for 
me an experience long to be remembered and bordering 
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Family worship and daily Bible reading . . . from the Family Films 
release “Bible on the Table" (reviewed on the following page). 


closely on the religious. Here commercial interests were 
stopping hundreds of thousands and making paying 
customers of them by a skillful use of sound and sight. 
The A-V elements of life are becoming more integral 
day by day. 

@ At a stopover one evening as | mingled with those 
who were registering in a small eastern seminary for an 
institute for town and country ministers, | discovered 
a keen interest among these clergymen in things A-V. 
From what I could determine from an examination of 
the program and by conversation with several of the 
faculty, most of their needs and questions would not be 
met by the instructional and inspirational program to 
follow. How long is this to continue? Not so in the Navy, 
Army and Air Force! Leopards will change their spots 
before some professors become conscious of A-V methods 
and materials. 


@ During my travels I visited one of the largest and most 
thriving churches of a southern denomination. The edifice 
of this large congregation covers a large city block. It 
is well equipped, except for audio-visual facilities. Even 
in the recently built part of the plant, there was no ob- 
servable evidence of A-V facilities. How sad—and foolish. 
This church must spend large sums in the future for 
facilities that would cost much less now. It is about time 
that the A-V movement caught up with the architects, or 
they with it. 


@ In an old and properous small city less than 100 miles 
from the nation’s capital, | visited the rather handsome 
municipal library and asked for a copy of EpucaTionaL 
Screen. They did not take it, replied the librarian. | 
then explained my relationship with ScREEN and suggested 
that the religious leaders of the city might be interested 
in audio-visual aids. To this I got a lovely reply in 
down-south-English, “I don’t believe that the churches 
and the schools here use visual aids to any considerable 
extent.” 

Perhaps so, but that state is in the forefront in its 
A-V appropriations and promotion of A-V methods and 
materials in instruction. Furthermore, I have had two re- 
quests for A-V information from that very city in the 
last six months. 

And so back home ... with new thoughts and plans 
and hopes for A-V in the church_—WSH. 
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reviews and news 





Motion Pictures 


@ Bible on the Table concerns itself with family wor- 
ship and daily Bible reading. It dramatizes the story of 
two families—average families, likeable and real. There 
is, however, a difference in the way they live and in 
what each family and its members are getting out of 
life. 

The casting and acting are both good and the story is 
well told. The technical qualities of the film are excellent. 

This 30-minute film will have general acceptance and 
wide use. It should be used extensively within the church 
—hby adult classes, in the meetings of youth and teach- 
ers, in evening worship, in weekday services, in family- 
night programs and wherever the natural use of the 
Bible in daily living ought to be shown. It ought to be 
used by other groups, too. Service clubs of all kinds 
should see it. Hi-Y and Friendship clubs should sponsor 
its use in the assemblies of their schools. 

Family Films, Inc. has produced a number of good 
films and this is one of its best. 


@ Pilgrim’s Progress is a 60-minute animation-in-color 
filming of Bunyan’s book. Technically, the level of quality 
maintained is both pleasing and surprising. The story 
is followed literally and its people and places brought 
to screen reality with a lively and interesting imagina- 
tion. To what purpose? In this reviewer's opinion, it 
would be a crime to show this film to children and a 
violation of common sense to present it to young people. 
Adults may wish to escape from the City of the Atom and 
may in their fancy and confessions do so, but they will 
not recognize themselves as the Pilgrim, or as any who 
traveled with him or set him on his way. Baptista Films, 
of Wheaton, Illinois, has visualized this book so well, 
however, that it will not need to be done again for a 
long time—if ever. 


@ Wo-Ya-La is a 28-minute color film of the United 
Church of Canada (Wesley Bldg., Toronto 2) that tells 
of the medical doctor who brought survival and health 
to the primitive Bella Bella Indians of British Columbia. 
The documentary was scripted and shot by the Rev. Anson 
Moorhouse and sounded under his supervision. The film 
has good technical qualities and is interesting in content. 


Filmstrips 


@ The latest catalog of the Society for Visual Education 
(1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14) lists a series of 
filmstrips which the teachers of small children should 
know about: Beginning Nature Study (Bird and Animal 
Babies, Farm Animals and Pets, and others) and Country 
Field Trips {A Trip to the Autumn Woods, Plants and 
Animals in Spring, Winter in the Country, and Summer 
on the Farm). For older children the Basic Nature Study 
series would be most useful. It contains How Birds Are 
Fitted for Their Work, How Insects Live and Grow, How 
Plants Grow and Reproduce, and others. This last series 
should be useful to ail those who undertake to teach 
nature study in all kinds of summer camps for boys and 
girls and youth. Each filmstrip is in color and is cap- 
tioned. 
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Teaching, Background and 
Inspirational FILMS 


20 TITLES AVAILABLE 
16mm Sound 
“Talents” 


“In His Name” 


(4 reels) 


“The Guiding Star” 
“The Barrier” 
“Bible on the Table” 
“Speak No Evil” 
“The First Step” 
“Yesterday, Today 
and Forever” 


“Walking With God” 
“Rim of the Wheel” 
“Honor Thy Family” 
“The Road Back” 
“Rolling Stones” 
“Love Thy Neighbor” 


(3 reels) 


“A Boy and His Prayer” 
“Stranger at Our Door” 
“On the Right Side” 


“Return to Faith” 
“No Other Gods” 
“Unto Thyself Be True” 


(2 reels) 


FAMILY FILMS are available for rental, with projection 
equipment if needed, from over 200 film rental libraries and 
denominational publishing houses. Sead Now for free illus- 
trated catalog and address of closest library. 











You'll be surprised at how 
many classrooms one set of 
Portable Pakfolds will dark- 
en! They're custom-built to 
fit any window size or style 

. easily folded, rolled and 
packed for clean storage or 
moving . . . made of close- 
woven, vat-dyed cloth that 
won't pin-hole, crack or curl. 
Thousands of schools find 
Pakfolds serve best . . . cost 
far less! 


THEY'RE PORTABLE! 


rp O. Draper Shede Co. | 
Spiceland, indiene P. ©. Box 310! 


MAIL COUPON TODAY + Please send the complete Pabfold 
story and cloth somple. 


L. 0. Draper Shade Co. poem 


Me Schoo! 








Spiceland, Indiana 














L. C. LARSON, Editor 
Director, Audio-Visual Center 
Indiana University, Bloomington 


A Day of Thanksgiving 


(Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York 
17, New York) 13 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and white, 
1951. $55. Produced by the Centron Corporation. Teacher’s 
Guide available. 


Description of Contents: 


This film relates the experiences of a middle-class 
American family when they are stimulated to review the 
things for which they are thankful. 

Bill Johnson, a garage mechanic, comes home from 
work on the day before Thanksgiving to find his children 
completely disheartened by their mother’s announcement 
that the family cannot afford a turkey for the holiday. 
Shocked at his son Dick’s statement that there won’t be 
much to be thankful for, Bill gently reminds him and 
the other children that while turkey on Thanksgiving 
is a great American tradition, its presence sometimes ob- 
secures the real meaning of Thanksgiving. 

When Dick concedes that modern Americans are a lot 
better off than the Pilgrims, the others suggest that they 
all make a list of the things for which they are thankful. 
Their father cautions them to give serious thought to 
their list, which should include only the things they feel 
deeply. He then watches them mulling over their thoughts 
as they play during the evening. 

At the Thanksgiving dinner table, each member of 
the family offers part of the thanks. Tommy is thank- 
ful for plenty of food and free library books to read. 
Susan mentions clothing, Sunday school, and her family. 
Dick gives thanks for a chance to get an education and 
a chance to play. Bill thinks as he looks at Baby Janet 
that she must be thankful in her own way for fun in the 
bathtub, playtime, and security. Mrs. Johnson is thank- 
ful that her children can grow up healthy and strong, 
that she can guide them, that her family can have many of 
the modern conveniences, that she can have freedom of 
speech, and that Mr. Johnson’s job brings peace of mind. 
Bill Johnson then finishes the list with the things for 
which he is thankful: a home with privacy, freedom 
from fear of political reprisal, the right to pick a vo- 
cation in which he is happy, freedom of opinion as 
represented by his newspaper, the right to vote, and the 
belief that family unity can become world-wide unity. 


Committee Appraisal: 


An all-too-rare sincerity of presentation helps this film 
to put across its message of the true Thanksgiving spirit. 
The setting is unpretentious, the characters are convinc- 
ing, and the generally abstract ideas of human rights 
are presented concretely and naturally through a typical 
family. High school and adult groups concerned with 
human rights should be stimulated to further discussion 
by the film. General interest groups on the junior high, 
high school, and adult levels will find it appropriate dur- 
ing the Thanksgiving season. The technical quality is 
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CAROLYN GUSS, Assistant Professor, School of Education 
BETTY STOOPS, Assistant in Selection, Audio-Visual Center 


Indiana University, Bloomington 





Birthday Month for Film Reviews 


In October, 1940 EDUCATIONAL SCREEN's film review and 
evaluation department was born. Titled “New Films of the Month— 
As They Look to a Teacher Committee”, the department was con- 
ducted by Don White, then in charge of the Audio-Visual Extension 
Service of the University System of Georgia (now, of course, Execu- 
tive Vice President of the National Audio-Visual Association). 

It was published under Don White's editorship through December, 
1941—when its editor went off to war. The department was ably 
carried on under Indiana University's then-called Bureau of Visual 
Instruction under the editorship of L. C. Larson. First appearance 
of the department conducted by Editor Larson and his staff was 
in the February, 1942 issue of SCREEN. And it's been a regular 
and popular feature ever since. 





Andy's Animal Alphabet 


(March of Time Forum Films, 369 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, New York) 10 minutes, 16mm, sound, color, 
1950. $90. Produced by the New York Zoological Society. 


Description of Contents: 

Andy, a little orangutan, conducts a tour through the 
Bronx Zoo. He visits a series of animals, some familiar 
and some strange, whose names begin with the different 
letters of the alphabet. Beginning and ending with a 
musical background of children’s voices singing “Now I 
Know My A, B, C’s”, the visits te the animals begin with 
the graceful aoudad and end with the awning-striped 
zebra. Each species is introduced by an alphabet block 
showing the first letter of its name or by an artist’s draw- 
ing of the animal. 

Andy visits such well-known animals as the bear, the 
elephant, the lion and a kangaroo carrying a new-born 
baby in her pouch. In his visits to thirty-one different 
animals, Andy introduces some less familiar animals— 
the jaguar, the marmoset, the nyala, and the yak. 

Andy’s encounters with these animals evoke various 
responses on his part. He views the bullfrog with wide- 
eyed awe, he meets the skunk with great doubt, and he 
takes a ride on the back of a giant tortoise. 


Committee Appraisal: 

Interesting as the appearances ard the behaviour of 
the various animals are, the antics of the tiny orangutan 
are even more interesting. Andy’s mercurial behavior, 
a script prepared for small children, the humor and reality 
in the film, and the beautiful and artistic photography 
should make this film interesting and educational. The 
fact that the camera goes into the animals’ enclosures 
gives the illusion that each scene was made in the animal’s 
own natural habitat. The committee felt that greatest 
direct teaching value of the film would be widening the 
pupils’ knowledge of animals and providing a common 
experience which should serve as the basis for orally 
sharing their experiences at zoos, with pets and with wild 
animals. Adults, too, should enjoy this film. 

(Reviews continued on page 326) 
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Measuring Temperature — Using the 
thermometer as its example, this 
film introduces the principle of 
contraction and expansion. Shows 
how both liquid and metal ther- 
mometers work. (Originally an- 
nounced under the title, “The 
Thermometer.”) 1-reel, $45. 


2 Valuable 


Additi What Makes Things Fleat — An impor- 
| ions , tant science lesson on flotation. 
aa Two young boys discover why and 

under what conditions an object 


r will float in water, showing that 
to t e . oi floating depends upon both size 
and weight of the object in rela- 


tion to displaced water. 1-reel, $45. 
Y.A.F. 





s 2 
re geared to the inherent interests and learning capacities of the 
ELEMENTARY elementary school student. 


FILMS “The YAF Elementary Science Series” — An integrated program of 
—- films planned and produced especially for the Elementary 
choo! — 


based on modern elementary schoo! science curricula. 

made under the guidance of specialists and classroom teachers. 
closely correlated with leading elementary science textbooks. 
interesting — challenging — effective. 

28 ELEMENTARY SCIENCE FILMS 


These films now available in the YAF Elementary Science Series. Each 
l-reel, $45 per print, except where otherwise noted. 


Air Ail Around Us Magnets (1% reels, $55) 
Airplanes and How They Fly Measuring Temperature 
Baby Animals Solids, Liquids and Gases 
Electromagnets This Is the Moon 
Flow of Electricity Things Expand When Heated 
Essential for your classroom teachers: Force of Gravity The Sun’s Family 
The new 8-page Elementary Science Friction Thunder and Lightning 
Correlation Chart, showing the page-by- How Animals Defend Themselves Water Works For Us 
page correlation of each of the 28 YAF How Animals Eat What Is Sound 
Eiementary Science films with science How Animals Move What Makes a Desert 
textbooks for Grades 1-8 published by Let’s Look At Animals What Makes Day and Night 
Allyn and Bacon, Scott Foresman and Life in an Aquarium What Makes Rain 
Company, L. W. Singer and Company, Light and Shadow What Makes Things Float 
Ginn and Company, Charles Scribner's Machines Do Work The Wonder of Chemistry 
Sons, and J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Write, without obligation, for this 
informative correlation chart today. 


SCIENCE 


Series 











These films can be rented from your nearest rental library. If you 
cannot locate a convenient rental source, write to us. 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, INC. 


Dept. ES!0 18 EAST 4ist STREET @ NEW YORK CITY 17 
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Coronet Films 
. . the problem of making moral decisions 


Right or Wrong? 
(Making Moral Decisions) 


(Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 
1, Illinois) 10 minutes, 16mm, sound, black and white or 
color, 1951. $50 or $100. Teachers’ Guide available. 


Description of Contents: 


The film presents a series of situations which involve 
moral decisions and raises the question of whether or 
not each of the individuals, in the opinion of the audi- 
ence, acted according to the best moral principles and 
practices. 


The narrative prologue—“Most of us think we know 
what is right. Do we? Here are some situations which 
involve moral decisions. Test yourself. Decide what you 
think is right—and why’—introduces the audience to 
the film. 


The main action in the film opens at a warehouse at 
night as a gang of teen-age boys throw stones at a many- 
paned window. All but Harry throw their rocks. The 
watchman recognizes only Harry, the boy who did not 
throw his rocks. Since he knows Harry’s father, he 
wonders if he should forget that he saw Harry. The 
voice of the narrator points out that the watchman has a 
decision to make which will influence the lives of several 
people and that he must make a decision as to which 
alternative is right and which is wrong. He also asks 
each person in the audience to determine what decision 
he would reach in this situation and explain its possible 
effects on the lives of those involved. The watchman de- 
cides to report Harry to the police. 

When the police officer rings the bell at Harry’s home, 
his mother answers. She is alarmed to see a policeman 
and when he asks for Harry, she pauses to decide whether 
she should hand him over to the police or whether she 
should cover up for him. The narrator again asks the 
audience to decide which is the better course of action 
and why. The mother decides to give Harry to the police. 

Mr. Kastner, the owner of the warehouse, having been 
informed about the vandalism, immediately goes to the 
police station and demands that Harry be brought to 
trial if he doesn’t divulge the names of his gang. He 
points out that he feels that this is right since it is nec- 
essary to stop vandalism, which has been too long un- 
curbed. Again the audience is asked to decide whether or 
not they would have decided as Mr. Kastner did. 

When Kastner leaves, Sergeant Kelly tries to get Harry 
to talk. Harry stubbornly disclaims any responsibility 
in breaking the warehouse windows and refuses to tell 
the names of the boys who did because he doesn’t think 
it would be right to squeal on the others. Even when 
Barker, a man from Harry’s church, takes Harry past 
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the broken warehouse windows and then on to his home, 
Harry still refuses to talk. Barker asks Harry a last 
question before they turn out the lights, “Is it right to 
hide a lawbreaker from justice?” 

The narrator points out that Harry’s problem is far 
from solved and that it is not the purpose of the film 
to solve it. He says to the audience, “The question is up 
to you. Think back over the moral decisions. Did you 
agree with them? It’s your story now. You decide what 
is right.” 


Committee Appraisal: 


The committee felt that this film should be useful in 
providing a basis for discussion of the moral principles 
relating to deciding the best course of action in connection 
with the various situations depicted in the film. Even 
though some of the group felt that the act of vandalism 
and squealing on a gang were not typical moral problems 
confronting most teen-agers, they did feel that a skillful 
discussion leader could extend the situations. The prob- 
lem approach is effectively used. The convincing and sin- 
cere voice of the narrator should really stimulate groups 
to consider the problems. Not only teen-agers, but such 
adult groups as P.T.A.’s, church groups, teachers, and 
youth activity leaders should find this film provocative 
and useful. 


Animules 


(International Film Bureau, 6 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois) 12 minutes, 16mm, sound, color. $100. 
Produced in cooperation with the Essex School Art Unit. 


Description of Contents: 


The making of papier-maché animals for fun is the 
subject of this film. 

A member of an art class of about junior high school 
age first lists the materials needed and then explains 
the actual steps of construction as the others demonstrate 
them. A boy lays a piece of heavy wire on a newspaper, 
which he rolls into a tight coil around it. He bends one 
coil for the animal’s body and another for each pair of 
legs, and ties them in place with heavy string. He next 
ties a fourth coil in place for the head and neck and 
bends the head into shape. After the group is shown 
working on a variety of animules at this stage, the 
technique of padding the head and body is shown. 

The newspaper foundation is next completely covered 
with strips of paper toweling pasted on. This surface 
is, in turn, covered with small bits of toweling pasted on. 
A thorough coating of paste provides a smooth painting 
surface. Cutting a pair of appropriate ears from colored 
construction paper, applying paint, and choosing materials 
for eyes, tail, mane, and spots come next. The narrator 


International Film Bureau 
. the fun of making animules 
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suggests using buttons, fur, ribbon, or yarn, and ex- 
amples are shown. He continually stresses the importance 
of originality at every step. 

The film summary reviews the materials needed and the 
steps in construction and shows many completed ani- 
mules which were obviously fun to make. 


Committee Appraisal: 


Excellent technical quality and treatment make this 
film fun to watch, stimulating, and instructive for crafts 
classes on any age level from intermediate to aduit. Al- 
though it presents the basic steps in some detail, it avoids 
establishing a specific pattern or technique. It especially 
stresses originality in the use of color and accessory 
materials. Art supervisors and classroom teachers in the 
preview group especially liked the balance between the 
“how to do it” phases and the creative efforts of each 
boy and girl shown. 


The Growing Years 


(Girl Scouts of the U.S.A., 155 East Forty-Fourth Street, 
New York City 17, New York) 20 minutes, 16mm, sound, 
black and white, 1951. $85. Users’ Guide available. 
Description of Contents: 

The Growing Years tells the story of four years in the 
life of Janet as a Girl Scout, from the time she arrives 
as a stranger in a new town until the time she welcomes 
Vonda, a stranger in the same town. 

The film begins by showing Janet, standing on the side- 
walk in front of her new home, rather sorrow. ully swing- 
ing her school books on the leather strap that holds them 
together. As the narrator relates that Janet at the age 
of twelve has discovered how full and yet how empty 
city streets can be, two Girl Scouts about Janet’s age 
stop to say hello. She accepts their invitation to join 
their troop and thus begin new friendships and new things 
to do with friends. The camera and narration follow 
Janet and her troop-mates through such activities as a 
camping trip, training a young puppy to become the 
troop’s mascot, serving parents and friends of the troop 
an international dinner, being program aides for a 
Brownie troop, and finally cooperating with other groups 
to equip and operate a local recreation center. 

Janet is shown working with many members of the 
group at the dedication of the newly created recreational 
eenter. During the group singing, Janet’s feeling of group- 
belongingness is heightened as she notices Vonda, a new- 
comer, who seems very much alone. Something about 
Vonda’s swinging her purse back and forth reminds Janet 
of her own swinging of school books round and round; and 
as Vonda starts to leave the party, Janet puts her arm 
around her and asks her to stay. Vonda is obviously 
very happy to have a friend and as they visit, Janet 
learns that Vonda has been a Girl Scout in Europe and 
that she will be glad to join their troop. 

The narrator concludes by saying that this is not only 
the story of one Janet but that it is the story of many 
Janets all over the world and that good will such as 
theirs reaches across the barriers of prejudice. 


Committee Appraisal: 


Even though The Growing Years is basically a Girl 
Scout public relations and fund-raising film, the commit- 
tee felt that it has other important and far-reaching 
values. The film has a great amount of human interest 
and should be useful to junior high, high school, and 
adult groups concerned with the development of coopera- 
tion within groups of individuals. Janet’s experiences 
epitomize the problems of becoming acquainted in a 
strange town, of developing the feeling of belonging, and 
of accepting the responsibility of bringing a new member 
into a rather closely knit group. Her case history can well 
be the basis for discussing youth activities in general 
and scouting in particular, personality development, inter- 
group cooperation, and the qualities of desirable adult 
leadership and direction of youth activities. 
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No picture in an ad and there’s no punch! “Visual- 
ize your product!” is the creed of the advertiser, 
for VISUALIZATION is a PRIME motivator of 
human beings. 


IS VISUALIZATION MISSING in the occupational or 
vocational guidance program in your school system? 
In presenting “that dull old stuff about jobs,” class 
motivation is often the big obstacle to hurdle. 


THAT’S WHY MANY EDUCATORS have made occupa- 
tional information films an integral, essential part of 
their guidance programs. They have found films to be 
the most effective, most convenient, most efficient way to 
bring the world of working men and women into the 


classroom. 


WRITE TODAY FOR INFORMATION on the various 
ways in which you may obtain the use of these valu- 
able films for your school system. 


CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 


215 East 3rd St., Des Moines, lowa 


<A bai asp gto. in Clot 
tha and Now in 
the United States 


by Clarence W. Sorensen 


A unique contribution to the teach- 
ing and learning of geographical, 
historical, and social understandings. 


12 STRIPS READY THIS FALL 


Each strip is a aseful teaching instrument by itself, 
correlating history and geography with other fields 
of knowledge which contribute to the child's under- 
standing of the people, the resources, the prob- 
lems, and the interrelationships of a region. 


Artwork by MILO WINTER 
Mr. Sorensen is one of the authors of ‘the geography series, 
Man in His World. 


aes ne 
COMPANY Wn nee 
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FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS 


OLD WORLD BACKGROUNDS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


Grade Level Intermediate & Jr. High 


This series of nine FULL COLOR FILMSTRIPS starts with the story of 
early man in those ancient countries which now form continent 
oo dwane. The — of Africa, of Asia, r' of the various sec- 
ye. of Europe are portrayed in a manner to convey to the student 
the major coebtnolionn of early man to our present day civilization. 
PREHISTORIC MAN—DAWN OF = 5 ee —— 


ye oe 1000 A 
EGYPT, LAND OF THE NILE MAN ACHIEVES NEW FREE. 
DOMS—THE MIDDLE AGES, 
1000-1492 


THE EARLY NATIONS OF THE 
SOUTHWEST ASIA 
THE GLORY THAT WAS THE REBIRTH OF LEARNING— 
GREECE THE RENAISSANCE 
THE GRANDEUR THAT WAS AGE OF EXPLORATION 
ROME 
$25.00 Complete set 


For @ FREE copy of the new colorful, fully illustrated 
1951-52 Eye Gate Filmstrip catalog, write to Dept: ES2 


EYE GATE HOUSE 

















NORTHWESTERN MEXICO 
the cbshteocn® waite: 


"| didn't know they had machinery . 
"| didn't know the soil was so red 
“The best part I liked was about cotton 
and the gin... 
. very interesting about how they made 
” ‘the henequen fiber . 
I enjoyed the man \ who was talking 
” pecause he talked so clear.” 
"| liked the film North West Mexico because 
it told what the Mexicans did for work.” 
*4th grade pupils, — School, Santa Barbara, California; 
teacher: Mrs. M. N. 
For further eo Le co about NORTHWESTERN MEXICO, 
the new |! minute color film, address 
WORLD NEIGHBOR FILMS 
P.O. Box 1527 Santa Barbara, California 











COLOR SLIDES 


ew pictures rom many countries 





Cities, aye deg oem Scenery, Animals, Flowers 
nd for free world-wide list 


The EULO aineeee, P.0. Bex 178, Denver 1, Cole. 














iniversiien im ibrar wx ther ate — 


‘ttests to the success! +h F- are achieving 
in is groceveien their \6mm, 35mm, ‘Originals, Koda- 
tives and Prints. 
plencere » Seratch Removal, 
Rejuvination. and Preservation of old, sew and 
used film. 


POSITIVE 
FILM 
PROTECTION 


For full information, write for booklet 








BY RAPID FILM TECHNIQUE Inc, _ ,2!.¥:,{6%,% 


N.Y. 





Act In Fil! ar 


BALLET BY DEGAS 


JEAN LENAUER'S NEW COLOR FILM 
For Rental and Sele: 


NEES BRANDON FILMS, ING. :,5,2 %. 2", 
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CONGRESS, THE PEOPLE, & EDUCATIONAL FILMS 
(Continued from page 313) 





completed film is then sent to his local station. Many 
of these stations are even willing to pay for the cost of 
the film. Of course, this service is necessarily limited to 
films used prior to political campaigns. 


What the future holds 


The whole TV approach is destined for a tremendous 
boom as the November, 1952 election approaches. It 
is clear that both in the Presidential and Congressional 
races, television and motion pictures will play the great- 
est part that audio-visual media have ever played in 
American political history. The political party and the 
candidates who best recognize the nature and power of 
these media—their problems, advantages, limitations— 
will have a tremendous advantage over their foes. The 
pioneering television achievement of Thomas E. Dewey 
in ably answering vast numbers of questions on the TV 
screen during the closing days of the New York guber- 
natorial race in November, 1950, set a standard that 
other candidates will try to match. 

I do hope that other seekers of public office will blaze 
new paths in this field because it-is in the public interest 
that the most modern media be used by legislators to keep 
in touch with the American public. The miracle medium 
of television in particular offers a golden opportunity 
for reaching vast audiences that hitherto could be con- 
tacted only by radio or, very inadequately, by face-to- 
face meetings. 

If an office-seeker adheres faithfully to the concept of 
encouraging thinking by his audience rather than trying 
to give them canned, predigested ideas, if he utilizes 
communication media in an honest and objective way, 
then I believe that he can make a great contribution to 
public enlightenment. In the process the candidate can 
stimulate his own thinking because no man can satis- 
factorily put a subject on film unless he has personally 
thought out that subject. 

Never before in the history of America has it been 
more important that our people think—and think 
clearly. And never before have we been better able to 
use visual media to encourage straight, clear thinking. 





HEIDENKAMP BIRD FILMS 
e “BIRDS OF NORTH AMERICA" 
@ "BIRD MIGRATION" 
e “THE WOOD THRUSH” 
Vm © "THE BLUEBIRD" —Educerionet 
oa © “THE ROBIN" a 


Pletures 


Bird Songs 


Write for descriptive brochure 
Producer & Distributer Eastern Reprasestative 
HEIDENKAMP NATURE PICTURES ALBERTSEN DISTRIBUTING CO. 
538 Glen Arden Drive 1105 Perk Avense 
Pe. New York 28, N. Y. 
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MOTION PICTURE DISCRIMINATION—An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy by Edgar Dale and John Morrison. University Press, Journalism 
Bldg., Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. 1951. 4! pages. 50c. 

It was not until the early 30’s that a movement got 
under way in U.S. schools to teach motion picture discrim- 
ination. Units of instruction were introduced into the 
course of study in English and the social studies. This 
new bibliography from Ohio State’s Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research shows clearly that great progress has 
been made in the last fifteen years. 

Some of the most significant ideas on motion picture 
discrimination written during the past decade or so are 
included in the bibliography. Paraphrased or quoted 
under each article and book listed are the key ideas of the 
authors, thus providing the teacher background for 
further reading and a reference resource not otherwise 
easily available. 

The -adaptations of articles and sections of books 
should be helpful not only in teaching discriminating 
viewing of motion pictures but also of television. The 
bibliography may be useful, too, in an instructional unit 
on “Communication.” 


A FIELD STUDY PROGRAM UTILIZING COMMUNITY RESOURCES 
OF WESTERN CENTRAL ILLINOIS. Prepared by 1950 Extension 
Class at Galesburg in Visual Education 322 under the direction of 
Alvin B. Roberts. Limited number of copies available from Western 
Ilinois State College, Dept. of Audio-Visual Education, Macomb, 
Illinois. 380 pages mimeographed. $2.00. 

This is a summary report on an audio-visual course 
offered at Galesburg, Illinois, to study local community 
resources for more effective teaching. The instructor, 
with the cooperation of the class members and officials 
of the different centers of interest, has developed valuable 
basic curriculum materials on the wider use of local re- 
sources through the technique of the local field trip. 

One of the most interesting parts of the project was 
an attempt to develop a “scope sheet” giving the class 
level and subject areas. The major part of the book lists 
places visited by members of the class and gives infor- 
mation that will be of value in planning similar trips. 
As a final project the class attempted to set up a sug- 
gested curriculum of field tours from kindergarten 
through junior high school. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS AS EDUCATIONAL POTENTIAL IN 
THE LIBRARY AND IN THE CLASSROOM. University of Portland 
Press, Portland 3, Oregon. 56 pages mimeographed. $2.00. 

Bound together for reading and reference are papers 
presented before the School Libraries Institute, March 
19-21, 1951, at the University of Portland. Topics include 
the function of audio-visual materials in modern educa- 
tion, audio-visual’s potential in the aims of the library, 
wealth of materials available, place of audio-visual ma- 
terials in elementary and secondary schools, classroom 
and library administration, basic sources and references. 
Contributors include Brother David Martin, Amo De 
Bernardis, John E. Hansen, Henry C. Ruark, Jr., E. 
Bernice Tucker, Curtis Reid, and James W. Brown. 


FILM AND ITS TECHNIQUES by Raymond Spottiswoode. University 
of California Press, Berkeley 4, California. 1951. 516 pages. $7.50. 

The book takes the reader through all the steps of 
documentary film production from script to screen, gives 
him clues to what practices to adopt and what to avoid, 
supplies latest technical information. 


SCRIPT PREPARATION 
TITLES AND ANIMATION 
PHOTOGRAPHY 

SOUND RECORDING 


RE-RECORDING 
from magnetic tape or film 


MUSIC LIBRARY 
EDITING AND CONFORMING 


GEO. W. COLBURN 
LABORATORY, INC. 


164 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Edge-Numbered Work Prints—Color Masters— 
Duplicate Negatives—Release Prints 








“FIBERBILT” 
CASES 


“THEY LAST 
INDEFINITELY’* 


Equipped with steel 
corners, steel card 
holder and heavy 
web straps. 


Only original 

Fiberbilt Cases 

bear this 
TRADE MARK 


“Your Assurance 


of Finest Quality" 


SOLD BY ALL 
LEADING DEALERS 











THE OPERATION AND CARE OF 
THE BELL & HOWELL SOUND 
PROJECTOR 


New lémm sound film for administrators, audio- 
visual directors, teachers and studant operators: 
21 minutes Sale $85 

International Film Bureau, inc. 

6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2 
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McCLURE RECORD PLAYERS 


definitely the highest quality portable machine 
pap Ppne Gacees tens “Most convenient. Light weight. Feather- 
pa needle pressure. Designed for school requirements,—music, 

gym, auditorium, classroom, ‘wonsterto, playground, dancing, 
ming, onety, etc. t models—two with public address. Price 
range $60 to $300. Play all records and |é-inch transcriptions—33//;, 
4 and 78 rpm. ideal class gift. 
MODEL B-2 


Weighs |! pounds and 
10 ounces. Volume for 
150 people. Built-in 6- 
inch speaker. Two watts 
output. Completely en- 
closed. Attractive tan 
finish. 


0. J. McCLURE 
TALKING PICTURES 


1119%2 W. Washi 
CHICAGO 











FILMSTRIPS on ART and HISTORY 


BA. much delighted with my film strip series on ars History whieh you 
mailed rd hearty congratulations on this urgently needed project—sorely lack 
ing up till now t takes no gift of p 7 “hat your very fine 
series on art history are going to be an instant success particularly with small 


3 . St. Ambrose College. Davenport, la 
For complete information om Art filmstrips write to 


HERBERT E. BUDEK COMPANY, INC. 


55 Poplar Ave. Hackensack, N. J. 








35MM. SCIENCE SLIDE FILMS 
MADE BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS 


BIOLOGY HEALTH & SAFETY PHYSICS 
MICROBIOLOGY GENERAL SCIENCE CHEMISTRY 
How to Study—You and The Atomic Bomb—Pencil Techniques 


VISUAL SCTENCES, = sve Suffern, New York 














Announcing a PRENCH LANGUAGE Conversational FILM Series 


“ACCENT AIGU" 


French Conversation Exclusively—! reel, B&W, sound 


Produced in Paris, France. Practically Designed for Students of 
the Living French Language. Series Includes: “L'ARRIVEE A 
PARIS", “AU RESTAURANT", "COURSES ET ACHATS”. 


FOCUS FILMS CO. 1385 Westwood Bivd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 








Pen for new catalog of 16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 
48 Health & —— Siustes Films 


Sale and Rental. 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Visual Education Center Bidg., Floral Pk., 





EFLA Films 


Films on teacher training. arts and crafts, science, other 
subjects, produced by colleges. 
Send for catalog. 
EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


1600 Broadway, New York City 19. 





Microfilm Service for SCREEN Subscribers 


Issues of EDUCATIONAL SCREEN (beginning with the 1949 
volume) are available to subscribers in microfilm form: In- 
quiries concerning purchases should be directed to University 
Microfilms, 313 N. First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 





PUTTING TEACHERS’ GUIDES TO WORK 
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used with various materials are prepared by teachers 
individually and in groups whenever possible. Teachers 
are encouraged to provide the audio-visual coordinator 
with copies of lesson plans prepared and used with 
specific audio-visual materials. All of these guide ma- 
terials are accumulated and filed according to the title 
of the material with which they could be used. 

These collected film guides, film stories, and lesson 
outlines are all filed and made ready for teacher use. 
How are they supplied to the teachers well in advance of 
their scheduled need? This would be a large responsibil- 
ity for an audio-visual chairman alone. At this school, 
however, student secretaries participate in the audio- 
visual program. These girls are given a period a day to 
devote to their secretarial functions under the guidance 
of the coordinator or chairman. Each day one student 
secretary has the task of checking the schedules and 
determining materials scheduled for use which have 
accompanying guides. Advance scheduling provides an 
opportunity for the secretaries to anticipate the needs 
for guides by a day or two. As the secretaries note the 
scheduled use of an audio-visual material on any given 
day, they proceed to deliver to that teacher the accom- 
panying guides. Guides are supplied one or two days in 
advance of the schedule. Each day the secretaries de- 
liver guides. Their use, of course, is voluntary, but the 
delivery is automatic. 

In delivering a guide, a note is attached reminding 
the teacher of the material with which this guide can be 
used and reminding her to return it-promptly for others 
to use. Each day these guides are sent out in rotation, 
and each day the secretaries check with teachers to 
make certain that they are returned. 

Here, then, is one approach to the problems of the 
unused teachers’ guides to audio-visual materials. This 
procedure seems to have been fairly successful in mak- 
ing these materials available. Guides do get into the 
hands of the teachers. Teachers are relieved of the re- 
sponsibility of determining when guides are available. 
Student secretaries can make this kind of individual serv- 
ice available without undue strain on the coordinator 
or chairman. A limited supply of guides can be used 
widely by many teachers. Teachers get into the habit 
of using guides when they are made available automati- 
cally and regularly. Teaching is improved. 

The preparation of new and better guides becomes the 
next problem to tackle. 
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GRANDFATHER'S FARM (CRG 5016), THE CLOCK THAT WENT 
BACKWARDS (CRG 5004)—Each a single ten-inch disc at 78 rpm. 
Children's Record Guild, 27 Thompson Street, New York 13, N. Y. 

Each of these records is intended for the younger school 
groups and will be useful in instruction in Grades K-2. 
“Grandfather’s Farm” is a record for singing fun, offer- 
ing the songs “Over the River”, “Old Brown Cow”, “The 
Donkey”, “Mr. Rabbit”, “The Pig”, and “Down on Grand- 
pa’s Farm”. The last mentioned is a participation song 
which can be effectively used to elicit a contributing re- 
sponse from the children, who are asked to supply addi- 
tional verses in which all can join. It is intended for fun 
but can be used for instructional purposes. 

“The Clock That Went Backwards” is designed as a 
point of departure for youngsters in music appreciation. 
That objective is achieved through an elementary and 
inconsequential story which serves also as a satisfactory 
vehicle to introduce four unusual musical styles: those 
of the elegant court days, the fifteenth century, medieval 
times, and primitive music. The final tune presented is a 
recent recording, bringing the story back to modern times. 


THE LITTLE COWGIRL (YPR 801)—Single ten-inch disc at 78 rpm. 
Young People’s Records, Inc., 40 West 46th Street, New York City. 

“The Little Cowgirl” will have limited use in school 
except in kindergarten and pre-kindergarten groups. It 
is basically a home recording identified with the interests 
and needs of little girls who are as avid in playing “‘cow- 
boys” as are their little boy contemporaries. Hopalong 
Cassidy, Gene Autry, The Lone Ranger and other recent 
western heroes appeal to the girls as well as to the boys. 

This is the first record we have heard designed specific- 
ally to appeal to the “cowgirl” interests although there 
are many, many “cowboy” records available for school and 
home use. The songs are pleasant and will appeal to 
youngsters. Although the words may be beyond the mem- 
orization abilities of these youngest school children, the 
simple catchy tunes and the appealing little story make a 
welcome background for quiet listening and for play out- 
lines, 


THE MAGIC CLOCK (YPR 50!) and BY ROCKET TO THE MOON 
(YPR 437)—Each a single ten-inch dise at 78 rpm. Young People's 
Records, Inc., 40 West 46th Street, New York City. 

Each of these discs is imaginative in conception and 
production and will appeal to the creative play abilities 
and interests of children in the first, second, and third 
grades. “The Magic Clock”, simpler and more elementary 
than “By Rocket to the Moon”, is a “once upon a time” 
story set in the imaginary city of Glicken-Glocken, which 
has only one clock, the magnificent town clock in the city’s 
high tower which governs all community life. The evil 
King of Dumburg sabotages the clock and plans to attack 
his peaceful neighbors, but he is foiled. The record pre- 
sents some interesting tunes and achieves the stated ob- 
jective of entertaining the child and holding his interest, 
stimulating creative activity and providing a satisfactory 
emotional experience at the child’s level of development. 

“By Rocket to the Moon” is an attempt to interest 
young children in elementary astronomy. The story is 
obvious—a cruise to and around the moon via a rocket 
ship. The difficulties of such travel are readily overcome 
and the child’s imagination is alerted in such a way that 
there is no difficulty making the experience seem real. 
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EBFilms Expansion 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films re- 
cently purchased the assets of Instruc- 
tional Films Inc. and has reorgan- 
ized the company to serve as a dis- 
tribution agency for educational mo- 
tion pictures made by independent 
producers who need the help of a 
complete sales organization. 

The 25 films now in the Instruc- 
tional Films library have been taken 
over by EB as the company becomes 
a wholly owned subsidiary of EB. 
Instructional Films, which will retain 
its own corporate entity and issue 
its own catalog, will distribute films 
through its own sales staff as well 
as through the EBFilms sales or- 
ganization. Headquarters for Instruc- 
tional Films have been moved from 
New York City to Wilmette, Illinois, 
national office of EBFilms. 

The new EB subsidiary has al- 
ready acquired distribution rights to 
educational motion pictures produced 
by Simmel-Meservey. Under the dis- 
tribution plan, Instructional Films 
will distribute 44 16mm films in the 
Simmel-Meservey library. As Sim- 
mel-Meservey produces new motion 
pictures, these, too, will be added to 
the Instructional Films library. With 
Instructional Films’ acquisition of 
distribution rights to its pictures, 
Simmel-Meservey will be able to con- 
centrate its entire efforts in the pro- 
duction and planning of new films. 

The acquisition of Instructional 
Films, like the earlier purchase of 
Films Incorporated (original parent 
company vf Instructional Films), is 
part of an expansion program in- 
stituted by new EBFilms president 
Walter Colmes “to provide efficient, 
dependable and extensive distribution 
of the best audio-visual materials in 
a manner impossible in the past.” 


Magnetic Recording, Color TV 
at SMPTE Convention 


Highlights of the 70th Semiannual 
Convention of the Society of Motion 
Picture and Television Engineers, to 
be held at the Hollywood-Roosevelt 
Hotel in Hollywood October 15-19, 
include demonstration of the latest 
triple-track 35mm magnetic record- 
ers and other late developments in 
magnetic recording techniques; ses- 
sions on color television, theater tele- 
vision, three-color cinematography, 
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and high-speed photography; and a 
16mm film symposium. At the Semi- 
annual Banquet on October 17, spe- 
cial awards will be presented for 
the most recent outstanding tech- 
nical contributions to both motion pic- 
tures and television, including the 
newly established David Sarnoff Gold 
Medal Award. 


NAVA Board Endorses 
Harding Film Program 


The National Audio-Visual Associ- 
ation Board of Directors adopted the 
following resolution at its annual 
summer meeting in Chicago. The mo- 
tion was proposed by J. E. Lewis, 
seconded by John Gunstream, and 
passed unanimously. 

“WHEREAS, a resolution of this As- 
sociation dated October 8, 1949, states 
‘that the Board of Directors of the 
National Audio-Visual Association 
hereby goes on record as reaffirming 
our belief in the traditional American 
way of life, and our successful sys- 
tem of free enterprise and its accom- 
panying benefits, as opposed to com- 
munism, facism, socialism, and simi- 
lar doctrines. We urge the use of 
audio-visual communications as a 
means of strengthening the American 
system and exposing the fallacies of 
these false doctrines. We call upon 
our members to be vigilant against the 
use of audio-visual communications 
media as an instrument of un-Ameri- 
can propaganda.’ 

“AND WHEREAS, the films produced 
by Harding College, of Searcy, Ar- 
kansas, are in our opinion of tremen- 
dous worth in strengthening the 
American system and exposing the 
fallacies of these false doctrines; 

“AND WHEREAS, the film program of 
Harding College appears to have been 
organized and conducted in a most 
effective and efficient manner; there- 
fore 

“BE IT RESOLVED that the Board of 
Directors of the National Audio-Visu- 
al Association hereby commends and 
endorses the film program of Hard- 
ing College; and further 

“BE IT RESOLVED that we most cor- 
dially invite Harding College to call 
upon this Association for any assist- 
ance which the Association or its 
members may be able to furnish to- 
ward the wider distribution and uti- 
lization of these essential films.” 
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Vivid Viewer 


A new table viewer for 2” x 2” 
and 24%” x 2%” slides is the TDC 
Duo Vivid Viewer, introduced by 
Three Dimension Company, 4555 W. 
Addison St., Chicago 41. Molded of 
durable bakelite, the viewer features 
a curved hood to give brighter, truer 
color by shading the picture area 
from room light. 


Roll-A-Lock Stand 


a oc itare 


The new Roll-A-Lock projection 
stand is equipped with quiet-operat- 
ing four-inch wheels, making it easy 
to push. Leg construction is of air- 
craft-type aluminum tubing. The at- 
tractive top of the stand is made of 
hard plastic (Formica) cemented to 
%-inch plywood. 

Designed primarily for use in 
schools as a rolling projection stand, 
it may be found useful also as a roll- 
ing table in hospitals, industries, 
homes, and business. 

Manufactured by Commercial Pic- 
ture Equipment, Inc., 1567 West 
Homer St., Chicago, Illinois, the pro- 
jection stand will be sold by audio- 
visual dealers throughout the country, 
according to the announcement by 
Robert D. Hall, president of the manu- 
facturing company. 
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RCA 400 Senior 


Streamlined and lighter in weight 
than any previous RCA heavy-duty 
16mm projector, the RCA 400 Senior 
is equipped with a new type of hous- 
ing for greater accessibility. A newly- 
designed four-stage amplifier delivers 
a full 10-watt output of less than 
five per cent distortion throughout 
the recording range. New speakers 
afford improved frequency response 
and sensitivity. 

An informational folder describing 
the new Model 400 Senior and Junior 
16mm motion picture projectors may 
be secured by writing to the Visual 
Products Section, Engineering Prod- 
ucts Dept., RCA Victor, Camden, 
New Jersey. 


New Handle for Slide Case 


A completely new diagonal handle 
that allows for greater ease in carry- 
ing has been placed on the GoldE 
Index Slide File Case and other cases 
in the GoldE line. Designed to assure 
the utmost in convenience, the new 
handle eliminates inconvenient carry- 
ing and uncomfortable, bothersome 
banging. 

Among other GoldE developments 
is the Snap-It Binder, designed to 
protect slides. It will fit any 2x2 
slide carrier. For further information, 
write GoldE Mfg. Co., 1220 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago, Ill. 


Tapemaster 


A low-cost tape playback machine, 
the Tapemaster, which replays mag- 
netic recordings made on any stand- 
ard tape recorder has been introduced 
by the Audio-Master Corporation, 341 
Madison Ave., New York City. Simi- 
lar in appearance to a small phono- 
graph, the portable Tapemaster is 
available either as a self-contained 
unit with its own 5%-inch loudspeaker 
and four-tube amplifier or with pre- 
amp only, ready to plug into existing 
amplifier, radio or TV set. Both units 
are available at either 3%” or 7%” 
speed per second and feature double- 
track operation with frequency range 
up to 8000 cycles with one and two 
hours recording time, respectively, de- 
pending on speed. 

Audio-Master Corporation has also 
released the first library of high- 
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fidelity pre-recorded “Music on Tape”, 
comprising symphonic works, semi- 
classical music, folk music, ete. New 
tapes will be released monthly. 


Port-A-View 


The new FR Port-A-View projector- 
viewer, a new table viewer for 35mm 
color slides, folds up like a camera 
to a 27/8” x 6%” x 10%” size and 
weighs only four pounds. A dark 
TV-type reflect viewing screen ap- 
proximately six inches square is an 
integral part of the cover. Further 
information is available from the FR 
Corporation, 951 Brook Ave., New 
York 56, N. Y. 


Remote Control Unit 


The 25-watt Newcomb amplifier 
H-25 with remote control unit per- 
mits mixing and fading of three mi- 
crophones from any point in the audi- 
torium up to 2000 feet. The amplifier 
has a frequency response of from 
20 to 20,000 cycles. Individual boost 
and attenuate type base and treble 
tone controls offer a great range of 
control to meet varying acoustical 
conditions. There are four input chan- 
nels, three for mikes and one for a 
phonograph. 

The Newcomb H Series also in- 
cludes a 15-watt model with inputs 
for two mikes and one phonograph 


up and down 


Latest techniques for teaching 


Reading Skills 


with Tachistoscope are 


proving highly effective 


Every educator may well re-appraise his school’s methods of teaching 
reading, in view of the remarkable results attained with Keystone 


Tachistoscopic techniques: 


Gains exceeding 50% are being achieved by numerous classes, 
ranging from elementary to adult; many students have doubled their 


reading speeds in 12 weeks. 


Basic Skills in Reading—as well as in Spelling, Arithmetic, Type- 
writing, Art and Music—are taught more rapidly and more effectively 


with the Keystone Tachistoscope. 


Detailed Daily Programs have freed the teacher from dependence 
upon verbal instructions—and have made possible the immediate suc- 
cess of many teachers using the tachistoscope for the first time. 
Manual of Instructions, based upon experience in the classroom, is 
clear and specific. Equally practica] and helpful is the new Teacher’s 
Handbook of Tachistoscopic Training by G. C. Barnette. 

The coupon will bring you detailed reports of results. 
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and a powerful 50-watt model with 
inputs for four mikes and a phono- 
graph. Each can be provided with 
remote control for all makes. 

Further, information is available 
from Newcomb Audio Products Co., 
6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, 
California. 


Multi-Speaker Unit 


A new multi-speaker unit for the 
Kodak Pageant Sound Projector was 
announced recently. It is used with 
the regular speaker of the sound pro- 
jector; four widely separated speakers 
may be used at one time. The addi- 
tional speakers permit sound repro- 
duction to be tailored to the size of 
the audience and make it unnecessary 
for the projectionist to raise the sound 
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volume to such high levels as to im- 
pair fidelity and cause unpleasant 
listening. 

Each of the speakers in the new 
unit is an eight-inch speaker mounted 
in individual baffles. One is supplied 
with a 35-foot cord; two with 45- 
foot cords. The complete unit weighs 
only 17 pounds and will enclose a 
2000-foot reel. 


Flash Guard 


The new inexpensive Ingento Flash 
Guard is announced as providing ab- 
solute safety from shattered flash- 
bulbs. The clear plastic fabric cov- 
ering is transparent on one side, blue 
on the other, acting as a filter for 
color shots. Chicago distributor is 
Burke & James, Inc., 321 S. Wabash. 


PROJECTION MATERIAL 
WITH A MODEL V 


Dramatic Jow-cost visual teaching material is 
always at hand for the instructor with a Model 
V Opaque Delineascope. The V enlarges nearly any 
small object to breath-taking proportions on the 
screen. Printed pages, maps, photographs, cards, 
stamps, coins, specimens of all kinds are readily 
accommodated. The superb AO optical system 
projects crystal-clear images ... efficient cooling 
protects hands and projection material. When 
desired, it is easily adapted for 2” x 2” colorslides, 
34%” x 4” lantern slides, or film-strip. 

Provide attention-getting VISUAL TEACHING 
more hours each day with a Model V Delineascope. 


For a free demon- 
stration, without 
obligation, write 
Dept. X12. 
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Standard Projector 


A filmstrip projector that will -show 
clear, sharp pictures in an undarkened 
classroom has been developed by 
Standard Projector and Equipment 
Company. Even in classrooms without 
shades, according to the announce- 
ment, the 500-watt projector gives 
clear color pictures. 

To point out significant parts of 
the screen image, the teacher can use 
a built-in mechanical pointer. Chang- 
ing from filmstrip to 2x2 projection 
is a simple pull-out, push-in opera- 
tion. The answer to “what to do with 
the electric cord” is a push-in power 
cord receiver built into a lift-off type 
carrying case. 

Distribution will be through audio- 
visual education dealers and school 
supply distributors. Further informa- 
tion is available from Standard Pro- 
jector and Equipment Company, 205 
W. Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


Fluid Phono Pickup 


A product of the Lindberg Instru- 
ment Company (830 Folger Ave., 
Berkeley, California) is the newly- 
perfected Fluid Sound Pickup Car- 
tridge, which applies the principles 
of fluid-damping and fluid-coupling 
to the reproduction of disc recorded 
sound. 

The Fluid Sound Pickup is an- 
nounced as offering true reproduction 
of the full useful range of recorded 
sound, including all the fundamental 
low tones down to twenty cycles per 
second as well as all the overtones. 
It does not require the stylus to do 
the work of generating the output 
voltage. The stylus motion is used 
only to modulate the applied external 
D.C. current as it flows through the 
fluid. 

First recording equipment manu- 
facturer to use fluid sound is Califone 
Corporation, which is making it a 
feature of their 1952 line of record 
players. 


Telejector 


A portable projection set that makes 
every desktop a screening room is 
the Telejector, a 750-watt 16mm mo- 
tion picture projector with built-in 
right-angle picture throw and fold- 
away screen. The screen is the same 
size as the picture tube of a 12%-inch 
TV receiver. Space is provided in the 
screen compartment for a 1200-foot 
reel of 16mm film. The projector con- 
tains its own soundtrack amplifier 
and loudspeaker. For further details, 
write Audio & Video Products Cor- 
poration, 1650 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. 





CORRECTION: The correct address of the 
Three Dimension Company, whose new line 
of filmstrip and slide projectors was an- 

in the September issue on page 290, 
is 4555 West Addison St., Chicago 4}, Ill. 
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MOTION PICTURES 





16mm films announced here are 
sound and black and white, unless 
otherwise indicated. 





@ Focus Fits Co., 1385 Westwood 
Bivd., Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Accent Aigu (1 reel each)—series 
of educational motion pictures with 
dialog in French; designed to aid 
students in hearing and assimilating 
the language as spoken by the French. 
Conversational scenes show typical 
situations of everyday life. Titles: 
L’Arrivee a Paris, Au Restaurant, 
Courses et Achats. 


@ STERLING FiILMs, 316 W. 57th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Basic Motion Picture Technique (2 
reels) complete instructions for 
making 8-16mm motion pictures. 


@ Pat Dow.inc Pictures, 1056 So. 
Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 

The Hawaiian Islands—Their Origin 
and Nature Today (1 reel, color)—-how 
the Islands were formed; physical as- 
pects today. 

The Hawaiian Islands—The Chief 
Industries (1 reel, color)—important 
facts about the two leading products, 
cane sugar and pineapples; planting, 
cultivation, harvesting, shipping. 


@ FitMs or THE NATIONS, 62 W. 45th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 

Christmas in Sweden (1% reels, 
color or b&w)—-how an average 
Swedish family celebrates Christmas 
in accordance with age-old traditions. 


@ UNITED States RusBeR COMPANY, 
Public Relations Dept., 1230 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 

Speaking of Rubber (3 reels) — 
story of rubber, the people who make 
rubber products, and the importance 
of rubber in our daily lives. 





Heres 


FILM TREATMENT 


“makes your film 
screen better and 
last longer” 


Write for full information 


PEERLESS FILM PROCESSING CORPORATION 
165 West 46th Street © New York 19, WY. 





959 Seward Street © Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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@ Coronet FiiMs, 65 E. South Water, 
Chicago 1, IIl. 

What It’s All About (1 reel)—first 
in a new series of pre-induction ori- 
entation films titled “Are You Ready 
for Service?”; shows reasons for U.S. 
military preparations and the draft. 
Second and third releases in the series 
follow. 

Your Plans (1 reel)—shows stu- 
dents how military service can be 
successfully incorporated into their 
preparation for the future. 

Service and Citizenship (1 reel)— 
shows what is expected of a U.S. citi- 
zen and the part military service 
plays in the duty of citizenship. 

Fred and Billy Take an Airplane 
Trip (1 reel, color or b&w)—primary- 
intermediate grade introduction to 
modern air transportation. 

How We Learn (1 reel, color or 
b&w)—analyzes the process of learn- 
ing and shows the two components: 
“readiness” and “materials”; shows 
how students can assume responsi- 
hility for their own readiness. 

Self-Conscious Guy (1 reel, color 
or b&w)—shows how feelings of self- 
consciousness may be overcome and 
poise and self-assurance developed. 

What Time Is It? (1 reel, color or 
b&w)—primary film designed to help 
children learn to tell time. 

Introduction to Foreign Trade (1 
reel, color or b&w)—introductory ex- 
planation of basic concepts of foreign 
trade. 

Abraham Lincoln: A Background 
Study (1% reels, color or b&w)— 
presents the locales, times, and chang- 
ing environment in which Lincoln 
lived. 


@ INTERNATIONAL CELLUCOTTON PrRop- 
ucts Co., Educational Dept., 919 N. 
Michigan, Chicago, IIl. 

How to Catch a Cold (1 reel, color) 
—Walt Disney Production showing 
common-sense treatment of the com- 
mon cold; sponsored by International 
Cellucotton Products Company, the 
film will be distributed through As- 
sociation Films. 


@ INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU, 6 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, IIl. 

Care and Operation of the Bell & 
Howell Projector (2 reels)—complete 
operating instructions. 

Through These Doors (4 reels, 
color )—behind-the-scenes views of a 
great museum; produced by the Chi- 
eago Natural History Museum. 

Producing a Play (1 reel each, color 
or b&w)—seven films covering play 
production—directing, acting, set de- 
signing and building, make-up, and 
managing a play; produced at Good- 
man School of Drama, Art Institute, 
Chicago. Also available is a set of 
integrated color filmstrips. 
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Clearer, Sharper, 
Brighter Pictures 


because of Radiants 
million mirror 


\ plas, 
screen 


Radiant’s exclusive process gives 
you millions of efficient mirrors 
that reflect light powerfully in- 
stead of absorbing it. As a result 
—your pictures fairly leap from 
the screen with startling realism, 
added brilliance, new clarity and 
depth. 

A Radiant Screen means a more 
effective, a more deeply impres- 
sive showing always. There’s a 
Radiant Screen for every need. 


Send for FREE Sample 


Ask your dealer for 
demonstration. 
Send coupon for 
free sample of Radi- 
ant “Million Mir- 
ror” screen fabric. 


RADIANT 


‘Projection Screens; 


Radiant Mfg. Corp., 1201 S. Talman, ChicageS, til. 
Send me free sample of Radiant “Million Mirror” 
Fabric—and brochure on Radiant line. 
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Christmas Rush is just 
around the corner, but 


Christmas Films 


are here now. 


Now's the time to make your 
Yuletide selection from 
Sterling's Holiday Films. 
“Merry Christmas” 
“Christmas Carols” 
“Skating Fantasy” 
“Round the Mulberry 
Bush” 


. and many other 16mm 
sound films appropriate for 
the holiday season. 


There's no obligation for 
Preview Screening Prints 


latest FILM NEWS 
Copies of this monthly bul- 
letin may be obtained 
free by sending your name 
and address to Sterling. 











STERLING FILMS, INC. 


316 W. 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 











CORRELATED 


Program of 
Educational Films 
For Classroom Use! 


60 BASIC FILMS on the wonders of 
the Natural and Scientific World 


BOTANY 
CHEMISTRY 
ASTRONOMY 
THOLOGY ZOOLOGY 
PSYCHOLOGY MUSIC 
AND ART — INDUSTRIAL 
SCIENCE GENERAL 
SCIENCE — VOCATIONAL 
ARTS AMERICAN 
HISTORY 


Write for 
descriptive catalog 


BIOLOGY 
PHYSICS 
ORNI 


Almanac Films Inc. 


516 Fifth Ave. 18, N. Y. 


| Center, 


@ British INFORMATION SERVICES, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Family Portrait (2% reels) —Hum- 
phrey Jennings’ documentary giving 
a poetic overall picture of the achieve- 
ments of Britain. 

Struggle for Oil (2 reels)—devel- 
opment and operation of Britain’s 
main oil concessions in Iran. 

The Fight in Malaya (2 reels)— 
on-the-spot report of the Malayan 
war. 

The Undefeated (4 reels)—moving 
story of a young glider pilot who lost 
both legs and the power of speech dur- 
ing World War II but who was deter- 
mined to become an active aud useful 
member of his community again— 
and did. 

Looking at Sculpture (1 reel)— 
visit to the Victoria & Albert Museum 
showing how to look at and appreciate 
the sculptor’s works of art. 


@ INDIANA UNIversiTY, Audio-Visual 
Bloomington, Indiana, and 
EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION, 1600 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y. 

Recreational Games Series—short 
films designed to teach children the 
skills and attitudes necessary to play 
games. Titles and subjects of first 
four releases: Beat Ball (4 min.), 
Skip to My Lou (5 min.), Three Deep 
(6 min.), Squirrel in Trees (5 min.). 


@ McGraw-Hitt Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

Trading Post (1% reels)—“This Is 
America” story of the workings of 
Chicago’s Merchandise Mart. 

Play Ball (1% reels)—“This Is 
America” story of baseball behind the 
scenes and on the field with sidelights 
on such personalities as the Babe, 
Joe DiMaggio, and Ted Williams. 

Sport’s Golden Age (1% reels)— 


| performance and techniques of star 


athletes from those of a generation 


| ago (Helen Wills, Bobby Jones, Babe 


| Ruth, etc.) 


to those of today (Joe 


| Louis, Bob Feller, Joe DiMaggio, etc.). 


Kentucky Derby Story (1% reels) 


| —story of the most famous annual 
| racing meet in America, featuring the 
| spectacular upset of Ponder over the 


| @ VIKING 


favorite, Olympia. 


Fitms, 1775 Broadway, 


| New York 19, N. Y. 


Home of the Homeless (1 reel)— 
picturization of the plight of the dis- 
placed persons who wait hopefully, 
longingly, desperately in the DP 
camps of Europe; produced by United 
Nations International Refugee Or- 
ganization. 

The Hard Core (1% reels)—another 
study of Europe’s tragic refugee 
problem dealing with what has come 
to be known as the “Hard Core 
Group”, the blind, sick, aged, dis- 
abled who do not fit in with the 


| immigration schemes of most of the 


world’s countries; also produced by 
UN International Refugee Organi- 
zation. 


CATALOGS & BOOKLETS 


@ U.S. Orrice oF EDUCATION has 
published a new directory of 16mm 
film libraries listing and describing 
by states and cities 2002 libraries 
that lend or rent 16mm films within 
the U.S. The directory was compiled 
by Seerley Reid and Anita Carpenter 
of the USOE Visual Education Serv- 
ice with the cooperation of ALA, 
EFLA, NAVA, and other organiza- 
tions. Write to the USOE Visual 
Education Service, Washington 25, 
D.C., for information about the avail- 
ability of the directory, copies of 
which will be sold through the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 


@ CHARLES BESELER Co. is publish- 
ing a new bulletin titled “Opaque 
Projection . Practices” as a medium 
of exchange of ideas relating to spe- 
cific uses of the opaque projector. 
Teachers and others who are inter- 
ested may obtain free copies by writ- 
ing to Editor, Opaque Projection 
Practices, Charles Beseler Co., 60 
Badger Ave., Newark, N. J. 


@ Socirety For VISUAL EDUCATION, 
Dept. EC, 1345 W. Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago 14, Ill., has issued a 
new 68-page free catalog listing and 
describing 682 filmstrips and 416 
slide sets. Ten pages are devoted 
to illustrations and descriptive in- 
formation on all SVE _ projection 
equipment and accessories. 


@ Younc AMERicA Fi_s, 18 E. 4lst 
St., New York 17, has published the 
following new free catalogs for the 
school year 1951-52: Catalog of 
Teaching Films (listing and describ- 
ing more than 115 16mm sound films) 
and Catalog of Filmstrips (listing 
more than 275 filmstrips). Also avail- 
able is the newly revised YAF Ele- 
mentary Science Correlation Chart 
giving page-by-page textbook correl- 
ations for the 28 films comprising 
the Elementary Science Series. 


@ CORNELL FILM COMPANY, Para- 
mount Bldg., New York 18, has issued 
its first complete catalog of 16mm 
films featuring films on civil defense 
as well as films on many other sub- 
jects. 


@ Jewish Lasor CoMMITTEE, 127 N. 
Dearborn, Chicago 2, has issued a 
mimeographed evaluation of films and 
filmstrips on discrimination and big- 
otry, consumer and social problems, 
and labor unionism. 
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FILMSTRIPS 





35mm filmstrips announced here are 
silent and black and white, unless 
otherwise indicated. 





@ Fitmrax Propuctions, 10 E. 43rd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

The Four Seasons (4 filmstrips, 
color)—series covering the changing 
seasons and their effects; for primary 
and elementary grades. Titles: Nature 
in the Four Seasons, Trees and Flow- 
ers in the Four Seasons, Animals in 
the Four Seasons, Work in the Four 
Seasons. 


@ Fitmstrips, INc., 140 W. 86th St., 
New York 24, N. Y. 

Famous Fairy Tales (8 filmstrips) 
—filmstrip versions of well-known 
children’s stories: Cinderella, Goldi- 
locks, Dick Whittington, Three Bears, 
Jack and the Beanstalk, The Sleeping 
Beauty, Treasure Island, Puss in 
Boots. 


@ VISUAL EpucaTIon Lisrarigs, Div- 
ision of Knowledge Builders, Visual 
Education Bldg., Floral Park, N. Y. 
The Story of America—series of 
regional studies on the New England 
States (10 filmstrips), South Atlantic 
States (10 filmstrips), and Mid- 
Atlantic States (10 filmstrips). 


@ YounGc AMERICA Fis, 18 E. 41st 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

Golden Book Series Set 4 (8 film- 
strips, color)—adaptations of well- 
known Little Golden Books: I Can 
Fly, Wonderful House, Jerry at 
School, Doctor Dan, Day at the Zoo, 
Brave Cowboy Bill, Ukulele and Her 
Doll, Pantaloon. 

American Insects (4 filmstrips, 
color)—another Golden Nature Guide. 

U.S. Regional Geography Series 
(10 filmstrips, color)—regional over- 
view of the U.S.: Northeast, Gulf 
Plains, Appalachian Highlands, Pla- 
teau States, Pacific Coast States, 
Great Lakes, Central Plains, Atlantic 
Plains, Great Plains. 


@ KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS, Visual Ed- 
ucation Bldg., Floral Park, N..Y. 
How to Survive an Atomic Attack 
—specific instructions on what to do 
if a sneak attack occurs and how to 
prepare to survive when a warning 
signal is given; made with assistance 
of the New York State and New 
York City Civil Defense Boards. 


@ Fitm CounciL or AMERICA, 57 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 

The Minnesota Story (sound film- 
strip)—illustrates organization and 
functions of the Minnesota Community 
Councils. Produced through the co- 
operative efforts of the Community 
Councils in Duluth, International 
Falls, Nobles County and the Twin 
Cities, the filmstrip is available free 
as an aid to those interested in or- 
ganizing local film councils. 
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@ Society For VISUAL EDUCATION, 
1345 W. Diversey Parkway, Chicago 
14, Til. 

Basic Spanish (5 filmstrips)—draw- 
ings illustrate basic Spanish words, 
phrases, and idioms; the English 
equivalent of the Spanish captions 
appears on each succeeding frame. 
Titles: Going Shopping, Traveling, 
Food and Clothing, Amusements, 
School. 

The Story of Egypt (5 filmstrips) 
—actual photographs of the region, 
maps, museum specimens, and dia- 
grams designed to acquaint students 
with life and culture in early Egypt. 

Beginning Nature Study (7 film- 
strips, color)—photographs of the 
natural habitat of common birds, in- 
sects, animals, and wild flowers. 

How to Listen—cartoon drawings 
offer criteria to determine the quality 
of listening and suggestions for im- 
proving listening ability. Titles: How 
to Tell the Difference Between Es- 
sentials and Details, How to Discover 
the Purpose of a Speaker, How to 
Tell the Difference Between Facts 
and Opinions, and Information; Per- 
suasion; and Propaganda. 


of Edu- 
Square, 


@ New York TIMeEs, Office 
cational Activities, Times 
New York 18, N. Y. 

How Strong Is Russia? —analysis 
of the strengths and weaknesses of 
the Soviet Union; first strip of the 
1951-52 “Report on the News” series. 


@ Jewish AGENCY FOR PALESTINE, 
Summer Institute Division, 16 E. 66th 
St., New York 21, N. Y. 

Israel Is Our Neighbor (color)— 
varied activities of American summer 
students in Israel at work and play in 
classrooms, on farms, at factories 
and historic sites. 


@ HovuseHoLp FINANCE CorpP., Con- 
sumer Education Dept., 919 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

Budgeting for Better Living— 
dramatization of a typical family’s 
success in developing a budget, show- 
ing a practical and easy way of budg- 
eting. 

Dressing Well Is a Game—picture 
explanation of how to manage the 
clothing dollar showing how the en- 
tire family can make dressing well 
a game. 


@ INSURANCE FiLMs, 311 David Kin- 
ley Hall, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, IIl. 

Life Insurance Series (3 filmstrips) 
—explanation of principles of life in- 
surance. Titles: What Life Insurance 
Means to You, How Life Insurance 
Works, Planning Your Life Insurance. 


@ AMERICAN Music CONFERENCE, 332 
S. Michigan, Chicago 4, Ill. 

Music in Our School (color, sound) 
—shows how five students became in- 
terested in their school’s music ac- 
tivities. 





BIS Filmstrips 
For the Church 
and Classroom 
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FILMS 





Film Artists (P) 

30 N. Raymond Ave., Pasadena |, Cal. 

Association Films, Inc. (PD) 
35 W. 45th St, New York 19, N. Y. 

79 E. Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 
1915 Live Oak St., Dallas |, Tex. 

Bailey Films, Inc. (PD) 
6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
andon Films (D) 
200 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Bray Studios, Inc. ( 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Cornell Film Co. (P) 

150! Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 

Coronet Instructional Films (P) 

Coronet Bidg., Chicago |, Ill. 


Council Films (D) 
50 N. Main St.. Homer, N. Y. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., (PD 
ims, Inc., D 

Instructional Films, Inc., 
Wilmette, Ill. 
Rental and Preview Libraries: 
Postoffice Box 358, Wilmette, Ill., 
1414 Dragon St., Dallas 2, Texas 
10! Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
30 Huntington Ave., Boston !6, Mass. 
330 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, N.Y. 
8414 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, Cal. 
5745 Crabtree Rd., Birmingham, Mich. 
716 SW 13th Ave., Portland 5, Ore. 


Family Films, Inc. (P) 
8840 W. Olympic Blvd., Beverly Hills, Cal. 


Focus Films Co. (PD) 
1385 Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles 24 


n Film Service (D) 
1228 Euclid wand Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Heidenkamp Nature Pictures { 
538 Glen Arden Dr., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
joefler—Paul Hoefler Productions (P) 
7934 Santa Monica Bivd., Los Angeles 46 

Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (PD) 
362 W. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


Hollywood Film Enterprises, Inc. (P) 
6040 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 


Institutional Cinema Service (D) 
1560 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


International Film Bureau (PD) 
6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Knowledge Builders Classroom Films (PD) 
625 en Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Library Films, (PD) 
25 W. 45th -y New York 19, N. ‘¥. 


Mahnke—Carl F. Mahnke Productions (P) 
215 E. Third St., Des Moines 9, lowa 


Modern Sound Pictures, Inc. (D) 
1410 Howard St., Omaha, Neb. 


Mogull’s, | (D) 
112-14 Ww. "48th St., New York 19, N.Y. 


Nu-Art Films, Inc. (PD) 
112 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Official Films, inc. 


(P) 
Grand & Linden Aves., Ridgefield, N. J. 
New York Office: 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. C. 


Religious Film Association (D) 
45 Astor Place, New York 3, N. Y. 


Ryan Visual Aids Service (D) 
1108 High St., Des Moines, la. 
Selected Films, Inc. ( 
410 Green Bay Road, Kenilworth, Ill. 
Sound Film Associates (D) 
1503 Jefferson, Houston 3, Tex. 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bidg., Memphis |, Tenn. 
Sterling Films, Inc. (PD) 
316 W. 57th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
Swank Motion Pictures, Inc. (D) 
614 N. Skinker Blvd., St. Louis 5, Mo. 
United World Films, Inc. (PD) 
1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 
245 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

7356 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 44, Cal. 
287 Techwood Dr., NW, Atlanta, Ga. 
Wholesome Film Service, Inc. (D) 

20 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Young America Films, Inc. (PD) 
18 E. 41st St.. New York 17, N. Y. 


x 





PROJECTION SERVICE 





Wholesome Film Service, inc. 
20 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 


of this Trade Directory, symbols have been inserted to distinguish original sources (producers 
) from audio-visual dealers and film rental libraries. KEY: (P)—prod 
}—dealers, film rental libraries, projection services. Where a primary source also offers direct 


jucers, importers. 





FILM PRODUCTION 
Association Films, Inc. 
35 W. 45th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 


Bray Studios, Inc. 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N.Y. 


Film Associates, Inc. 
440 E. Schantz Ave., Dayton 9, Ohio 








LABORATORY SERVICES 


Geo. W. Colburn, Inc. 

164 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 64, Ill. 
Film Associates, Inc. 

440 E. Schantz Ave., Dayton 9, Ohio 





Hollywood Film Enterprises 
6060 Sunset Bivd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
Rapid Film Technique 

21 W. 46th St.. New York 19, N.Y. 
Society for Visual Education 

1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago |4 





PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 


$.0.S. Cinema Supply Corp. (D) 
602 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 








FLAT PICTURES 


Creative Educational Society 
Mankato, Minn. 








Order now 


THE BLUE BOOK 
of 16mm Films 


1951 EDITION 


Still only $1.50 





EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, INC. 
64 E. Lake St. 
Chicago |, lil. 


Address 


Please send my copy of the 1951 BLUE BOOK. 





City ........... 
State . 











(C0 Check here if you wish to pay later 


We pay postage if remittance accompanies order. 





J 





Educational Screen 








MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS AND SUPPLIES 





Ampro Corporation (M) 
285! N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
Bell & Howell Co. (M) 
7117 McCormick Road, Chicago 45, Ill, 
Eastman Kodak Company (mM) 

Rochester, New York 
Forway Corporation (mM) 
245 W. 5$th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
Modern Sound Pictures, Inc. (D) 
1410 Howard St., Omaha, Neb. 
Mogull’s, Inc. (D) 
112-14 W. 48th St.. New York 19, N.Y, 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. (D) 
112 W. 48th St.. New York, N. Y 
RCA-Victor (M) 
Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N.J 
Revere Camera Co. (M) 
320 E. 21st St., Chicago 16, Ill 
Ryan Visual Aids Service (?) 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, la. 
Southern Visual Films (D) 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis |, Tenn. 
Wholesome Film Service, Inc. (D) 
20 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (D) 
918 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





SCREENS 





Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc. (M) 
2711 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, Il. 
Fryan Film Service (D) 
3228 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. (D) 

ri2 W. 48th St.. New York, N. Y. 
Radiant Mfg. Corp. (M) 
1201 S. Talman Ave. Ch cago ti 


Southern Visual Films (D) 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis |}, 


Wholesome Film Service, Inc. (D) 
20 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (D) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





AUDIO-VISUAL SUPPLIES 





Beckley-Cardy Co. (shades) (M) 
1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 

Ryan Visual Aids Service (D) 
409 Harrison St., Davenpert, la. 

Society for Visual Education (M) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago |4 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. ~ (D) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pe 





RECORDS 





Film Associates, Inc. 
440 E. Schantz Ave., Dayton 9, Ohio 
Folkways Records & Service Corp. (PD) 
117 W. 46th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 





RECORDERS—PLAYERS 





Newcomb Audio Products Co. (M) 
6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 38, Ca 
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FILMSTRIPS 





Bailey Films, Inc. (PD) 
6509 De Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Cal. 

Church Screen Productions (PD) 
Box 5036 (East Station), Nashville, Tenn. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. (P) 
Wilmette, |! 
Eye Gate House, Inc. (PD) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y 
Filmfax Productions (P) 
10 E. 43rd St.. New York 17, N. Y 
Informative Classroom Picture Publishers (P) 
40 lonia N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Mahnke—Carl F. Mahnke Productions (P) 
215 E. Third St., Des Moines 9, lowa 
Ryan Visual Aids Service (D) 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, la 

Silver Burdett Company (PD) 
45 £. 17th St., New York, N. Y 

Society for Visual Education (PD) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago !4 

United World Films, Inc. (PD) 
1445 Park Ave.. New York 29, N. Y 

Visual Sciences (PD) 
5996—Suffern, N. Y 

Wholesale Film, Service, Inc. (D) 
20 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (D) 
918 Chestnut St. Philadelphia 7, Pe 





SLIDES 


Key: Kodachrome 2x2. 3'/4 x 4'/ or larger. 





me Eulo Company 
ox 178, Denver !, Col 
Nu-Art Films, Inc. (D-2) 
112 W. 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
Radio- Met Slide Co., Inc. (P-2, 4) 
222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Ryan Visual Aids Service (D-2) 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, la 
Society for Visual Education (PD-2) 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago |4 


(PD-2) 





FILMSTRIP, SLIDE and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 





American Optical Co., Scientific (M) 
Instrument Division, Suffalo 15, N. Y. 
Ampro Corporation (M) 
285! N. Western Ave., Chicaqo 18, Ill. 
Beseler Company, Charles (M) 
60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N. J 
Comprehensive Service Corporation (MD) 
245 W. 55th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
GoldE Manufacturing Co. (M) 
220C W. Madison St., Chicago 7, Ill 
Keystone View Co. (M) 
Meadvil Pa 

©. J. McClure Talking Pictures (M) 
1115 W. Washington, Chicago 7, Ill 

Ryan Visual Aids Service (D) 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, le 

Seciety for Visual Education (M) 
1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago /4, Ill. 

Southern Visual Films (D) 
686-9 Shrine Bidg.. Memphis |, Tenn. 

Viewlex, Incorporated (M) 
35-0! Queens Bivd., Long Island City, N.Y. 

Wholesome Film Service, Inc. (D) 
20 Melrose St., Boston, Mass 

Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (D) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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FILM NEWS NOTES 


@ INTERNATIONAL FILM Bureau, 6 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Ill., has 
been appointed exclusive 16mm dis- 
tributor of the films produced by the 
Mental Health Film Board. Angry 
Boy and The Steps of Age were an- 
nounced in April, 1951. Five more 
pictures in the series, titled “Emo- 
tions of Everyday Living,” have been 
announced for release during 1951-52. 


@ America’s First Art FILM FEs- 
TIVAL was held September 1-3 at the 
Playhouse in Woodstock, New York, 
with unanimous acclaim from an in- 
ternational assemblage of more than 
1200 persons. Top honors from an 
eight-judge panel went to three French 
films, one Belgian, two Italian pro- 
ductions, two from Canada, and one 
from the U.S. Audience votes went 
to Canadian, American and French 
entries for exceptional merit. 

The festival ended with a Memo- 
rial Program in honor of the late 
Robert L. Flaherty, to whom the 
festival was dedicated. The St. Mat- 
thew Passion, the last film on which 
he worked, was shown. 

The festival was sponsored by the 
Woodstock Artists Association, the 
American Federation of Arts, and 
the Film Advisory Center for the 
purpose of promoting “better produc- 
tion and wider distribution of art 
films.” 


@ Branvon FiuMs, 200 W. 57th St., 
New York City, will distribute the 
British prize-winning documentary 
The Undefeated and also Looking at 
Sculpture, recently honored at the 
Edinburgh International Film Festi- 
val. Muscle Beach, a humorous-poetic 
interpretation of the famous Cali- 
fornia beach honored at the 1950 
Edinburgh Film Festival, is another 
recent Brandon release. 


@ State COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, 
Pullman, Wash., has contracted with 
the U. S. ECA to screen and select 
films to be used in the Marshall Plan 
countries. 
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People 





Education & Government 


@ Newly appointed Audio-Visual Di- 
rector for the state of Minnesota is 
Arnold E. Luce of Minneapolis, form- 
erly Assistant Director of the Audio- 
Visual Education Service of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Luce succeeds 
Richard C. Brower, now with the 
Foreign Service of the U. S. State 
Department—destination: Greece. 


@ John Mitchell, formerly Assistant 
Production Supervisor at Indiana 
University, is going to Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida, as 
Assistant Professor of Education with 
responsibility for the teaching of 
courses in the utilization of audio- 
visual materials. 


@ Gordon C. Godbey has been ap- 
pointed Associate Director, Division 
of University Extension, and Assist- 
ant Professor of Education at the 
University of Delaware, according to 
an announcement by President John 
A. Perkins. Since 1946 Mr. Godbey 
has been Assistant in University 
Extension, University of Kentucky. 
During the past academic year he 
was on leave of absence to attend 
Harvard University. 


@ Albert E. Hemsing, film division 
director for the Textile Workers 
Union of America, CIO, and the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of Amer- 
ica, CIO, has left his union posts in 
the U.S. for a similar position with 
the U.S. Government in Paris. His 
new job is film adviser for the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration’s 
Labor Information Program for the 
Marshall Plan countries. 


Business & Industry 


@ Oscar F. Neu, president of Neu- 
made Products Corp., has announced 
the addition of Lew Grofsik, formerly 
Assistant Sales Manager of General 
Register, and William Kaestner, previ- 
ously in charge of service for Neu- 
made, to the New York sales force. 
The additional personnel and a re- 
cently completed factory addition are 
first steps in an expanded sales pro- 
gram for the 35-year-old company. 


@ James R. Brewster has been given 
the new title of Director of Produc- 
tion at Young America Films, ac- 
cording to an announcement by God- 
frey Elliott, YAF Executive Vice 
President. Brewster has been on the 
staff of Young America since 1946, 
serving as editorial and production 
assistant for films and _ filmstrips. 
Also announced is the appointment of 
Margaret C. Pirrone as the new Di- 


rector of Promotion, succeeding Ruth 
Lein, who has resigned from the staff. 


@ Mortimer D. Sackett has been 
elected president of Commonwealth 
Pictures Corporation succeeding the 
late Samuel Goldstein, with whom he 
founded Commonwealth. Jerry Hy- 
ams continues as sales manager. 


@ Juanita Herrick is the new Re- 
ligious Editor for the Society for 
Visual Education, in charge of editing 
all religious materials. 


@ Leon A. Wortman has been named 
Director of Advertising and Sales 
Promotion for the Audio & Video 
Products Corporation, New York, it 
was announced recently by Russell 
O. Hudson, Vice President in Charge 
of Sales. Audio & Video Products 
Corporation, which started its life as 
the world-wide distributor of Ampex 
Tape Recorders, is now the parent of 
several subsidiary operations, among 
them Audio-Video Recording Co., Inc., 
a tape and disc recording service, 
and A-V Tape Libraries, Inc., a 
manufacturing and sales organization 
of music programs on %-inch mag- 
netic tape. 


@ The Jam Handy Organization has 
announced the transfer of Victor Rad- 
cliffe to the New York office and the 
addition of Richard A. Walsh of Holly- 
wood to the editorial staff. 





A-V CONFERENCE CALENDAR 


When possible, source of further information 
about conference programs and reservations is 
given in parentheses after each listing. Send 
announcements for the Conference Calendar to 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 64 E. Lake, Chicago I, 
Mlinois. 

OCTOBER 15-19—70th Semi-annual Con- 
vention of the Society of Motion Picture and 
Television Engineers, Hollywood-Roosevelt 
Hotel, Hollywood, Calif. (write Boyce 
Nemec, Executive Secretary, SMPTE, 40 W. 
40th St., New York 18) 

OCTOBER 18-20—Maryland State Teach- 
ers Association meeting including meeting 
of Maryland Audio-Visual Association, East- 
ern High School, Baltimore. Theme: “The 
Literature of the Audio-Visual Movement" 
(write Reid Irving, President, Maryland 
Audio-Visual Association, 5602 Wildwood 
Lane, Baltimore 9) 

NOV. 1-3—Audio Fair in conjunction 
with Third Annual Convention of the Audio 
Engineering Society, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City (write Leon A. Wortman, 
The Audié Fair, Room 510, 67 W. 44th 
St., New York City) 

DEC. 4-6—School Broadcast Conference, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago (write George 
Jennings, Director, Radio & Television, Chi- 
cago Public Schools, 228 N. La Salle, Chi- 
cago) 

DEC. 26-28—Fourth Annual Chicago Ca- 
reer Conference, including intearated film 
showings, Illinois Institute of Technology 
Chicago 

FEB. 7-9—Department of Audio-Visual 
Instruction Winter Conference, Boston 
(write J. J. McPherson, DAVI, 1201 léth 
St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 








Educational Screen 





HOW BELL & HOWELL SERVES 
MOODY INSTITUTE FILM PROGRAM 


...Clear across the world! 


The Moody Bible Institute is one of the most far-reaching 
religious institutions in the world. In the course of its 
tremendous program, Midody has produced some of the 
finest science-religious films in the world. 

To show their films . . . to give their films the quality 
showing they deserve . . . Moody film men use Bell & 
Howell Filmosound Projectors exclusively! And in 6 
years of operation, involving over some 27,000 separate 
showings, there were no cancelled bookings because of 


projection failure. 


Guaranteed for life. During life of the product, any defects in work- 
manship or material will be remedied free (except transportation). 


wien you buy... Bell & Howell 


Single-Case Filmosound. Built to 
highest standards for theater 
quality 16mm sound or silent 
movies. Brilliant, flicker-free 
pictures. Runs film backwards 
as well as forward, stops for still 
pictures. Natural, flutterless 
sound at any volume level. With 
built-in six-inch speaker, or 
larger, separate speakers. 


Free booklet helps you coordinate films in your 
educstional program. (Clip and send today.) 
Bell & Howell, 7117 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
Please send me: 
() “Teaching Eterna! Truths,”’ your free 
booklet about religious film programs 
© Information on Moody Institute of Science Films 


Address 





For months, plans have been in 

process for the big day. And, in 

those plans, progressive educa- 

tors have included the Revere 

Recorder—the modern teaching 

aid no school should be without. 
Inevery class from kindergarten to college, 
Revere increases efficiency, saves time, 
and makes work more enjoyable. Students 
learn more thoroughly when they hear 
recordings of their voices, correct mis- 
takes, and watch their progress by com- 
paring earlier and later efforts. 


Sensational New Revere DeLuxe 
LONG PLAY Tape Recorder 


Miracle of Electronic Achievement 


At Last! Developed after years of electronic 
research, this sensational LONG PLAY 
recorder embodies outstanding features found 
in no other recorder. Note these advantages: 
ULTRA-LIGHTWEIGHT— The lightest-weight and 
most portable of any automatic long-play 
recorder. 

EXCEPTIONAL FIDELITY—Superb tonal quality 
has won praise of leading musicians and 
critics. 

EXTRA-ECONOMICAL— Records two full hours 
of voice or music on 5-inch reel—using only 
one-half the ordinary amount of tape. 


Add to these, all the regular Revere features MODEL T-500—DelLuxe, 2-hour play. Complete with mi- 


and you have a recorder that fulfills the ; ith t 
exacting demands of schools everywhere. pon poral gia cord, 2 reeks (one “one 


Decid: better school head 
aan Mieclait Sem tele aieeatnehie ancnaiee MODEL TR-600—DeLuxe, with built-in radio. $219.50 


at your dealer’s, or write direct for complete 
information. 


® Revere 


FAITHFUL REPRODUCTION OF SOUND TAPE RECORDER 


World’s Largest Selling Tape Recorder 





MODEL T-100—Standard, 1 hour play. Complete with microphone, radio 
attachment cord, 2 reels (one with tape), and carrying case. _ $169.50 
MODEL TR-290—Standard, with built-in radio.........+++- osees 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY « CHICAGO 16 





